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GERTRUDE; 


A NOVEL. 


CHAPTER III. 


At length the day came, as come it must, which 
had been fixed for Gertrude’s departure. But the 
fate of Empires has depended on the weather ; and 
though the Almanac-maker knows certainly that 
Saturday will follow Friday, he cannot be sure 
when rain may follow sunshine. So it was that 
the dreaded day was one of storm so furious, that 
none but a madman would leave his home in such 
weather, except on business of life and death. 
Gertrude of course remained where she was. Not 
so Henry. The business of his court was done; 
and he had retired to his bed the night before, full 
of the thought that, on the morrow, his beloved 
Gertrude leave his father’s roof and go forth 
into new , to form new friendships and to 
encounté influences on which his fate might 
depend. To-morrow he would return, and she his 
companion, his sweet confiding friend, the beloved 
of his heart, would not be there to welcome him. 
There was no anodyne in such fancies, and, in 
feverish impatience, he revolved the thought, that 
if the night were long enough, he would yet see 
her before her departure. Midnight was past, and 
presently the rain, driven by the wind, came pat- 
tering against his window. He looked out upon 
the night. It was dismal and terrible. But the 
stern voice of the blast was not uncongenial to his 
feelings, and he again threw himself on his bed, 
soothed by the tumult of the elements. He was 
sinking to sleep, and fancy, mounting her throne of 
dreams, began, as usual, to mingle her imaginary 
creations with the realities of the scene. The 
form, which had indistinctly floated before his 
waking eye, now became palpable. Gertrude was 
before him bonneted and cloaked, and the coach 
was at the door. But the storm would make itself 
heard by the sleeper ; and she seemed to be aware 
of it too, and she looked up to the clouds, and a 








another day in the home of her youth, and the 
bonnet was laid aside, and the coach drove empty 
from the door. He awoke with a start, and sprang 
to his feet; his horse was ordered, and, tossing a 
dollar to the ostler, he sprang into the saddle, and 
soon disappeared in the thick darkness. 


The night had again come down, The clouds 
had disappeared, the stars shone bright, and every 
thing gave promise of a “ glorious morrow.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Austin had retired for the night and Ger- 
trude sat alone in the drawing-room, engaged in 
one of those pretty occupations which ladies know 
how to make so graceful and becoming. In short, 
she was drawing, and as her work grew under her 
hands, her eye brightened, and a smile of pleasure 
was on her lip. The sketch was finished; she 
gazed on it tenderly ; then pressed it to her heart, 
while a tear stole Gown her cheek. She looked 
up, and the original stood before her. She scream- 
ed with delight, and, yielding to the influence of 
long habit, threw herself into his-arms. In a mo- 
ment she recovered her self-possession, disengaged 
herself, and, blushing deeply, romans her seat on 
the sofa. 


Henry placed himself by her side, and, taking 
her hand in his, bowed his head upon it, and pressed 
it to his forehead and his lips. His spirit yearned 
to prostrate itself before her, and every action 
spoke its yearning. A deportment so new, sur- 
prised, but it reassured her, and, when at length he 

spoke, her faculties were all under command. 


“‘ Dear Gertrude,” he said, “ how fortunate I am 
to find you alone! You have not misunderstood 
what I said to you at parting, and now I come to 
ask whether your heart has taught you to ine i 
that I am not your brother ?” 


“OQ, Henry! how can you ask such a questim ? 





smile was on her lip at the thought of spending 
Vor. X—81 


Rejoice that you are not my brother! No, indéd, 
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a T have to wish for?” 
iS was a turn for which he was entirely un- 
epared ; for the coarseness of man’s nature does 
understand how the love of woman can take 
1a form. ‘TI do not understand you,” said he, 
“your words seem to sound the knell of my hopes, 
P there is something in them that might 
hope, though it were dead.” 
Hot understand me! Should I not then 
‘ tector? Would not your home be mine ! 
There tipi be no need that we should ever part, 
and Pamsure that I should never wish to leave 
you. But now they tell me I must marry some- 
body, to provide myself a protector and a home.” 

“* And whom, dearest, should you marry, but him 
from whom you never wish to part ?” 

“Aye, Henry! But I must not marry you, be- 
cause we are both poor.” 

“‘ And is this the only reason?” 

“* Certainly... What otherould there be? Whom 
is there, besides my mother, that J love half so 
; rds me so much pleasure 
bre would be necessary to 
fe, than to be always near 
Y my brother, I should have 
u nities about marriage. I 
oer wat ee rry rany body. I do not want 

yany body. But they are always telling 

me chat I wa rry, and that I must marry a 

rich man. But there is something horrid in the 

_ thought of marrying any man that I do not love, 

and I cannot see any reason for loving a man just 
because he is rich.” 

“God, I thank thee,” exclaimed Henry fervent- 
ly, “ for this proof that all my power over the feel- 
ings of this noble creature, has left her pure as 
she came from thy hands! Dear Gertrude, it was 
not to obtain any pledge from you, that I sought 
this interview. It was to ascertain the state of 
your feelings toward me.. As yet you do not un- 

derstand them ‘fally, but Ido. You love me, Ger- 



















































































































































love more than one, 
ake it sinful to marry 
th that love, which 
e heart, and by 


|, Te ne ny dnsrs fone but I can be 
your husb ra in ‘His te: T do not ask you to 
promise to marry me. I do not ask you to promise 
not to marry any other man. But, in the name of 
God, I charge you, never to give your hand to any 
one whom you do not love with the same hallowed 
mew you now feel for me. On my part, in the 

ce of High Heaven, I here devote myself to you. 

Whether I become your husband, or not, for you 


all the comforts and enjoyments of life, they shall 
be yours. If it has pleased God to endow me with 
faculties, which may make your preference honora- 
ble to you, I will exert them to the uttermost in that 
cause. I will seek distinction. I will win honors 
and you shall wear thein as agarland. I will strive 


‘To make thee famous, with my pen, 
And glorious, with my sword. 

I'll serve thee in such noble ways, 
As ne’er was done before. 

I’ll deck and crown thy head with bays, 
And love thee more and more.’ 


And I will die an hundred thousand deaths, ere 
break the smallest parcel of this vow! God of the 
just and pure in heart, hear and record it!” 

Gertrude was completely borne away by the en- 
ergy of this language, and the fervor of Henry's 
manner. She threw herself on his bosom, and 
then, lifting her streaming eyes to his face, she 
cried, “‘ and I too on my part.” 

“No, my Gertrude, make no vow. Let me not 
now, for the first time, have to reproach myself 
with having come between you and your duty to 
your mother. 1 am willing to trust my hopes of 
happiness to the constancy of your affection, the 
purity of your heart, and the soundness of your 
principles. Should your affections ever fix upon 
another, it would be as sinful to marry me, as it 
would now be to marry any one else. Should you 
ever so change, as to be capable of marrying ano- 
ther, while your heart is mine, my vow will remain 
on the registry of Heaven, and it shall be fulfilled ; 
but I will see you no more. The glorious being, 
that I now fold to my bosom, I sh 
my heart; but I shall give no sig polluted 
wretch that sells herself for gold. ~ in me, 
dearest,” he added, as he felt her shrinking in his 
arms ; ‘1 speak only of that which is impossible. 
There is nothing sordid in your nature, and all that 
there may be of elevation in the sentiments I have 
just uttered, is derived from my communion with 
you. I have but given voice to the thoughts that 
lie deep in your heart of hearts. You need no vow 
to bind you to fulfil its dictates, and the instincts 
of your nature. From all but these you are free. 
.|Remain so. God is with you. He loves the pure 
in heart. Put your trust in him, and he will pro- 
tect and guide you.” 

Gertrude never felt before how deeply and fer- 
vently she loved; and, in all the warmth of her 
innocent heart, she poured forth her tenderness 
into Henry’s bosom, and retired to her chamber 
the happiest creature upon earth. The delicious 
mystery of Love was disclosed. The treasures of 
the heart were unlocked. The fountains of the 
great deep of bliss were broken up, and she seemed 
to float on a shoreless Ocean of delight. She now 










aone will I live. To your service will I devote 
al my powers. If my labors can purchase for you 









thought of her intended journey, if not without re- 
gret, at least with complacency. Jt presented 
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nothing to awaken hope or apprehension. Go 
where she might, Henry would be ever present 
with her, and she with him. She felt as if, with 
his burning words, his exalted and intrepid spirit 
had entered into her soul, and become a part of 
her. She felt that God indeed had made them one, 
and her heart rejected, as adulterous, any thought 
which would not have been pardonable, had her 
faith been plighted at the altar, in the face of Hea- 
ven and earth. 

In a review of what had passed, Henry saw no 
thing that it seemed his duty to reveal to his fa- 
ther. He had brought Gertrude under no engage- 
ment. He had merely devoted himself to a course 
of life, and a purpose which others might deem 
romantic and extravagant, perhaps presumptuous, 
and there was no need that any other should be 
admitted to his thoughts, and put in condition to 
compare his high aspirations with the feeble and 
unavailing efforts to which they might prompt. 
His secret was hid in his bosom ; and it could only 
be seen that, from that night, his views were lof- 
tier, his purposes more definite, his measures bol- 
der, his spirit more enthusiastic, and his whole 
character roused to newenergy. A force of mind, 
not before suspected, was developed ; and he rush- 
ed forward in the career of life with a vigor and 
rapidity, compared with which his former progress 
seemed but the measured step with which the racer 
advances to the starting post. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A cordial and flattering welcome awaited Ger- 
trude in Washington. Her aunt, Mrs. Pendarvis, 
perfectly understood the situation and circumstan- 
ces of Dr. Austin and his family, and was well 
aware that her sister was desirous that her daugh- 
ter’s career should speedily terminate in marriage 
to a man of worth and especially of wealth. This 
wish, so natural and so reasonable, Mrs. Pendarvis 
saw no reason to condemn, and was happy in an 
opportunity to aid in its accomplishment by any 
honorable means. To her therefore, at her own 
request, had been committed the task of ordering 
dresses and selecting jewels. In each of these a 
sumptuary limit had been prescribed, Mrs. Pendar- 
vis claiming, in every particular, the right to trans- 
cend it at her own expense, and Mrs. Austin being 
quite willing that she should do so. Such, in the 
end, was the result of the magnificent tastes, and 
benevolent generosity of Mrs. Pendarvis, that Ger- 
true, who left at home nearly the whole of her 
simple country attire, found herself suddenly the 
mistress of a wardrobe splendid beyond her con- 
ception. She had never before visited a city ; but 
the intelligent and polished circle in which she 
moved at home, had made her familiar with all the 
established forms and maxims of general society. 





= 
Naturally graceful, whatever there might be of 
gaucherie, in her simple manners, seemed. to. 
come her. Stocks and posture-masters are for the 
use of the awkward, corsets, tournures and pads 
for the badly formed, and rouge and pearlepowder 
for those whose complexions need the aid of art. 
But the beautiful and graceful need no such sophis- 
tication, and the cheerful, amiable and intelligent, 
gifted by nature with acuteness and tact, are at 
once at home in every society. They conform to 
its laws as if in obedience to the pe sii of 
instinct ; and their accidental departures from usage 
and convention, are received as improvements on 
established forms. The laws of society are like 
grammars and dictionaries of the vernacular tongue, 
made for the use of those who cannot learn the 
language without such aid. But the man of genius 
and taste knows that these works are based on the 
authorities of writers of the very class to which he 
belongs, and, without condescending to the instruc- 
tion of pedagogues, takes his place among those 
who give the law to language—invents new idioms, 
and coins new words, and makes mankind his 
debtor, by giving a . ‘not heard be- 
fore. Thus, too, an €l and i 
woman _— herself abo ov the , 







7m them she improves 
them ; shes seems to cate : rac , beyond the 
reach of art” and beeen he glass of fashion 
and the mould of form.” 3 

Gertrude Courtney was one a these gifted be- 
ings, and the impression she made on the brilliant 
circle into which she was now introduced, filled 
her with delighted amazement. She was not—no 
woman can be—indifferent to such things ; and the 
first time that she retired to her chamber, after a 
fashionable soirée got up by her aunt. to welcome 
her appearance ; as she stood. before the glass to 
remove the ornaments from her jewelled hair, she 
started at beholding a form of light, that seemed to 
belong to another sphere, There it kptend robed 
in the hues of the sky .spenhy ok gle 
citement, the lips smilin part 







the thoughts of a be tiff rit, and the eye 
beaming with unearth ess. Could this 
glorious image be the ref of herself? She 


must test the teality of what shesaw. She smiled, 
and the smile was answe red. She waved her 
snowy hand and rounded arm ; she parted the ring- 
lets on her sunny brow. did the same, 
and, in each action, displayed new beauties; she 
stretched forth her arms as if to embrace the be: 
ing that seemed rushing to meet her embrace ; bu 
the envious glass interposed, and they folded on he 
bosom in all the rapture of delighted and innoces 
sel f-admiration. I 
In the thoughts of that delicious moment, Hen 
Austin had no part. In the figure/before her, 
saw nothing to identify it with the simple 
girl, who, but three nights before, had rested 
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head upon his trusting bosom. Then she thought 
all of him, and nothing of herself. Now, self was 
all in all, and he was forgotten. 

Searcely had shé laid her head upon her pillow, 
when this reflection occurred to her, and bitterly 
did she weep at the thought. She had not been 
unfaithful to him, even in imagination ; but she had 
forgotten him, and the disparaging comparisons, 
which she had expected to draw between him and 
__ those by whom she was now surrounded, had not 
been made. She had, in truth, been pleased—de- 
lighted. Some of the happiest moments of her 
life had passed, and no part of her happiness had 
flowed from him ; and no care of his happiness had 
occupied hermind. She felt guilty, she knew not 
of what. She was sunk in her own estimation, 
for the moral reflection of herself, as seen in the 
stillness of the night, had none of the unearthly 
beauty of the figure she had beheld in her mirror. 
She shrunk from the thought of being continually 
exposed to influences which might change her into 
a being so different from that her Henry loved; 
and heartily did she wish that she had not given 
her promise to ride the next morning with Col. 
Harlston in | his phaeton. But there was no re- 
tracting. 

Colonel Harlston was a bachelor, in the prime 
of life, a member of Congress of respectable tal- 
ents and d baquéstionable honor, handsome, of a high 
aristocratic family, agreeable manners and great 
wealth. His sense of these advantages was mani- 
fested no otherwise than by that quiet pride which 
sits so gracefully on a well bred and modest man, 
and is the surest indication of essential worth. 
In his apitoe there.was nothing mercenary, and 
oeee mercenary in affairs of the 
prrent to his principles. He was 
e wo fd to think of marrying be- 

in but i in estimating the merit of a lady he 
was not ‘a ake ae into the account. In 
short, he was a man of high honor and great merit, 
and no ‘mother eeu desire a more fortunate match 












que ities had already secured to him 
ndsh pc of Mrs. Pendarvis, and made him a 
Die of her | extensive and elegant hospi- 
tality. ‘made one in all her parties; he had 
the entrée of her house ; ‘as he rose in her esteem 
her manner towards him daily wore more and more 
the air of kindness, until he had learned to look 
upon her-as a sincere and valuable friend. In all 
this she had no views for herself or any other; 
but when the proposed visit of Gertrude was an- 
nounced to her, it inevitably happened that she 
thought of the possibility that he might not be in- 
sensible to the charms of her niece. Of these 
Touch, that such a result 

he.great difficulty, as 
. Austin, was to find one 
ferest.in the mind of the 


young lady, and she was happy in the thought that 
her cherished friend, so endowed with the gifts of 
nature and fortune, might chance to make the de- 
sired impression. 

The morning came and Gertrude looked in vain 
in her mirror for the same brilliant figure that had 
dazzled her eyes the night before. She was paler 
and her countenance was somewhat sad ; but others 
might have seen, though she saw it not, a softened 
beauty in her meek and downcast eye, that might 
belong to that higher realm, where rapture is mel- 
lowed into holy bliss. She selected her simplest 
apparel ; her hair was plainly parted on her brow; 
and she entered the breakfast-room, with an air so 
gentle, so modest, so humble, that Col. Harlston, 
who was already there, felt assured that the charms 
which had bewitched him the night before were 
but the least of her attractions. To his eye she 
seemed formed to realize the beautiful idea of the 
Scottish maiden, when, after having been bathed 
in the purifying waters of fairy-land, she returned 
to earth, freed from all the infirmities and passions 
of human nature. 

In this mood Gertrude felt little interest in the 
business of the morning and promised herself no 
pleasure in the fashionable dejeuner, to be followed 
by a drive of all the assembled company, to see 
the little that is worth seeing, in that great city of 
dust and distances. But she rated her pretensions 
too low, to think that she had a right to yield to 
all the impulses of her feelings, and to suppose 
that others were bound to think her very agreeable, 
or even to bear with her, while doing nothing to 
contribute to the satisfaction of the party. She 
readily seconded the efforts of those who tried to 
rally her spirits, and was so far successful, that, 
by the time the equipages drove to the door, she 
had an eye to admire their splendor, and a heart 
to find pleasure in being whirled along in the most 
beautiful of old-fashioned vehicles, a phaeton drawn 
by four superb bays. When placed by Col. Harl- 
ston, she felt the propriety of cultivating such a 
state of feeling as might make her conversation 
agreeable to him ; and thus her own sense of pre- 
sent duty engaged her to keep down those thoughts 
and sentiments, which, but the night before, she 
had fondly vowed to cherish at all times and under 
all imaginable circumstances. Thus it is that wo- 
men, often placed, by causes over which they have 
no control, in false positions, are condemned to 
stifle their deepest convictions, and to disengage 
themselves for the time from those fixed principles 
of thought and action, so necessary to consistency, 
respectability and happiness. In his intercourse 
with the other sex, man is always the regulator of 
circumstances, and thus master of himself. He 
is free to choose his company, his occupations and 
amusements, all of which, in the case of a young 
woman, depend on the choice of others. Passive, 





yielding and accommodating from the necessity of 
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her position, the very excellence of her nature 
makes her the victim of the artful or inconsiderate 
measures of those who thus regulate her destiny. 

In the conversation of Col. Harlston there was 
nothing of that rich fund of thought to which Ger- 
trude was accustomed, and which made that of 
Henry at once interesting and instructive. Had 
it been so, it might have justified a more favorable 
opinion of him, but it might also more frequently 
have reminded her of the friend that was away, 
thus provoking comparisons, which partiality would 
not have failed to make disadvantageous to her 
companion. Had there been any thing to awaken 
tender and romantic sentiments, those sentiments 
would have carried her away to her rural home. 
She might have sighed, but her sighs would have 
been for Henry. But the small talk, the badinage, 
the raillery, the little gossip, and all the conven- 
tionalities of a man of fashion had no such effect, 
and struggling as she did to shake off a load from 
her spirits, this strain of conversation was more 
amusing, and more acceptable than any other. 
She was wiled away from herself—cheated into 
self-complacency, and returned from her excursion 
with a heightened color, a brighter eye, and reno- 
vated spirits. She had found Col. Harlston very 
agreeable, but she felt that she only looked upon 
him as a gentleman and a pleasant companion, and 
that, even when most interested in his entertaining 
conversation, her thoughts had often turned to her 
lover. Thus finding nothing to reproach herself 
with, she was restored to perfect composure and 
serenity. 

The afternoon was spent in writing to her mo- 
ther. The thoughts uppermost in her mind were 
such as she dared not communicate, and the little 
occurrences of the day necessarily formed the sta- 
ple of her letter. These it was not prudent to 
exhibit in the same light in which they appeared 
to her more sober thoughts. It was in better taste 
too to paint them couleur de Rose, and by doing 
this, their seducing influence on her mind was re- 
newed and strengthened. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Pendarvis was a kind, benevolent woman, 
cheerful in temper, social, hospitable, bountiful. 
But she was a woman of the world. Society was 
the element necessary to her existence, and the 
laws of society were the laws of her second na- 
ture. The very kindness of heart, which made 
her seem indifferent to money, did but give her a 
deeper sense of its value. Her enjoyments were 
all expensive. She could neither indulge her hos- 
pitable spirit, nor advance the prosperity of a friend, 
nor do an act of charity without money. She 
was as free from selfishness as belongs to the na- 


— 


love misery, and, without the means of doing these 
things, she felt as if she must be miserable. So 
she thought in her own case, and so she was apt 
to think for others. She loved her sister. She 
remembered to have loved her niece as a child; 
and now that she saw her an amiable, beautiful 
and fascinating woman, she found herself drawn 
toward her, almost with a mother’s love. The 
heart puts forth its affections, like the filaments of 
a creeping plant, which stretch themselves around 
in quest of their appropriate objects. Not finding 
these, they wither and die ; but others’ again spring 
forth, and darkly grope after that to which they 
may cling. Such is the feeling of maternity. It 
belongs to the sex, and appears even in infancy. 
It next displays itself to younger brothers and sis- 
ters ; and to the Jast, it reconciles the unfortunate 
old maid to coldness and neglect, if she can but 
get leave to love the children of those who slight 
her. It preys upon the spirits of the childless 
wife, and suggests all sorts of caprices, and seeks 
a succedaneum sometimes in lap-dogs and kittens, 
sometimes in flowers, painting, embroidery, or any 
thing which may be recognized as its own creation. 
To such the desire to appropriate the children of 
others is irresistible, and a Jovely orphan, or. the 
child of a poor relation is received as a god-send. 

It was this strong instinct, in the heart of Mrs. 
Pendarvis, that fastened upon Gertrude, who seem- 
ed designed by Providence to supply to her the 
place of children of her own, and her interest in 
the future welfare of the poor girl seemed hardly 
less intense than that of her own mother. She 
herself indeed lived in affluence, but without the 
means of making a permanent provision for her 
niece. On becoming a widow, she had commuted 
all her interest in her husband's estate for’ an ample 
life annuity ; and to this she had s y adapted 
her charities, her benevolence 8, and the scale of 
her establishment, that each successive year left 
her neither richer nor poorer than it found her. 
Her death, of course, must put an.end to all the 
resources which others found ,jn- her bounty ; ; and 
she therefore had as much reason as Mrs. Austin 
herself to wish to see Gertrude respectably and 
comfortably settled in life. To this parpose her 
aid had been invoked, and she prepared to lend it 
by all means consistent with the high duties which, 
in her estimation, woman owes to herself, to ie 
sex and to society. 

The efficiency of Mrs. Pendarvis’s codperation 
was not less than her zeal. No woman could be 
better suited to the task she had undertaken. Her 


very existence of Gertrude was kept conceale¢ 
from the gentleman whom above all she wished 


see captivated by the charms, and successful 
seeking the favor of that young lad: 





ture of woman ; but the most disinterested do not 


no need to cultivate m 
new intimacies, to ef 
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arrangements had all been made in advance. The 
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house, or to enlarge the sphere of her hospitality, 
or her style of entertainment. Dinners, balls, 
routes, dejyeuners and soirées were in the ordinary 
course of things, and Gertrude fell into the system 
as a mere accident, in reference to whom nothing 
appeared to have been done or intended. Indeed 
Mrs. Pendarvis was notoriously no maneuvrer, but 
a woman of the greatest openness and sincerity. 
Kind, affable and cordial in her manners, she pro- 
fessed no friendship that she did not feel, and never 
affected to find pleasure in any thing that did not 
please her ; and, least of all, in the society of the 
dull, the illiterate, the common-place, or the vulgar. 
nt in her habits, splendid in her tastes, 
tic in her feelings and notions, independent 

8, and confident in the attrac- 





in her 
tion of her, manners, person and conversation, she 


felt sure of her plac society, without the least 
wish to occupy any other. — She courted none, but 
to those who pleased her she knew how to be 
pleasing, while, the wealth or station 
of all others, she bore herself toward them with 
an air graceful and courteousindeed ; but in which 
they were sensible of a something that made it 
impossible to enter the charmed circle within which 
her friends and favorites revolved around her. 
Mrs. Pendarvis was a right-minded woman. 
She had loved her husband and been happy in his 
love, and had never learned to think that merce- 
nary considerations should ever drive a lady into 
the arms of any but the man of her choice. Yet 
she was prudent and no enthusiast, and honestly 
believed that the heart is not so absolutely inde- 
pendent of the sense of duty and the faculties of 
reason and prudence that there may not be room 
for the exercise of some judgment, in the very act 
of falling into love. Of one thing she was sure :— 
that there is much in the power of those who are 
entrusted with the choice of a young lady's asso- 
ciates, and that to the neglect or abuse of that 
power are to be attributed many of those indis- 
creet alliances which are commonly charged to 
the imprudence of youth. The parent chooses the 
daughter’s company, has constant opportunities to 
observe the tendéncies of her inclinations, and full 
power to withdraw her from pernicious influences. 
Who is to blame, if she becomes enamored of a 
man who should never have been admitted to her 
presence ; of a libertine, whom her brother intro- 
duces as ‘his esteemed friend ; of a shallow cox- 
comb, whom her father treats as if he were a man 
of sense, when he might have drawn him out, and 
exposed him in her presence, so as to make her 
seé and despise his folly ? So reasoned Mrs. Pen- 
darvis. . Her natural kindness and sympathy would 
have made it difficult fur her to stand between two 





' (hearts burning to be united ; and her delicacy and 


f ‘sex would never have endured the thought 





ig 4 pure-minded woman into the arms of 
her heart did not own as its master. 


But there was nothing in this to prevent her from 
cordially coéperating with her sister, in the attempt 
to give such a direction to Gertrude’s affections as 
might lead to the enjoyment of all the comforts of 
affluence, as well as the delights of love. 

I have felt it to be an act of justice to give this 
sketch of the character of Mrs. Pendarvis; as I 
am not sure, that it will be fully developed by the 
history of transactions in which she was herself 
deceived, while seeming to deceive. The other 
characters I shall introduce to the reader may be 
left to display themselves. 

The little party at which Gertrude had first seen 
Col. Harlston was arranged before hand to take 
place the day after her arrival. No trumpet was 
blown before her, and as the weather had delayed 
her a day longer than had been expected, her very 
existence was unknown to the gentleman until, on 
his entrance, Mrs. Pendarvis said to him, with a 
gracious but careless smile, ‘* My niece, Miss 
Courtney, Col. Harlston.” Having said this, she 
left things to take their own course. 

In one particular she plainly saw, that her wishes 
had not been disappointed. The charms of Ger- 
trude had manifestly not been lost on the Colonel. 
The different phases of her character, exhibited in 
the exciting gaiety of the evening party, the sober 
decorums of the dejeuner, and the sprightly con- 
versation of the morning drive, were all fascina- 
ting, for all were graceful, and, at the same time, 
obviously simple, natural, unaffected. It was cer- 
tain that Gertrude would see enough of the gen- 
tleman, to enable her to discover and appreciate 
his merit; and so highly did Mrs. Pendarvis esti- 
mate that, as not to doubt that any lady whom he 
should distinguish by his preference, might be hon- 
estly expected to return his affection. 

Even in London a new face is said to produce 
an excitement; but in a place like Washington, 
haunted, from year to year, by the same set of hus- 
band-hunting damsels, the advent of a lovely crea- 
ture, like our Gertrude, was a subject of intense 
interest. That evening the door-bell of Mrs. 
Pendarvis was rarely silent, until a quiet * not at 
home” had sent away the whole tribe of visitors, 
and left the ladies to the calm enjoyment of a do- 
mestic téte a téte. In this Mrs. Pendarvis acted 
not less from judgment than inclination. She had 
no mind that the taste of Gertrude for the pleasures 
of fashionable society should pall by too hasty en- 
joyment; nor that her power to please should be 
lost by the flagging of her jaded spirits. Above 
all she wished to show herself chary of the jewel 
she possessed, and determined not to cheapen its 
value in the estimation of others, by keeping it 
constantly before their eyes. 

The ladies then quietly plied their needles, and, 
secure from interruption, talked of absent friends 
and household anecdotes. The frankness and 
kindness of Mrs. Pendarvis soon made its way to 
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Gertrude’s heart and banished all constraint. She 
soon felt as if she had known her aunt all her life, 
and thus unconsciously displayed all the beauties 
of her temper, heart and mind. In these Mrs. 
Pendarvis found all that she could desire in a 
daughter, and while she gazed and listened with 
delight, she secretly vowed to accomplish for her 
charming niece a destiny as brilliant as her various 
merit. The time for retirement was near at hand, 
when unexpectedly the door-bell tinkled, and pre- 
sently a servant entered bearing acard. “ A lady, 
Madam.” But he had hardly spoken the words 
when Mrs. Pendarvis was on the stairs, and Ger- 
trude immediately heard the voice of cordial wel- 
come, answered with the bird-like laugh and cheer- 
ful ringing tones, that can only issue from the lips 
of a young woman. And so it proved, for in a few 
moments Mrs. Pendarvis returned, conducting a 
lady both young and beautiful, in a fashionable and 
rich travelling dress. ‘* My niece, my dear. My 
friend, Miss Bernard, Gertrude.” 

Gertrude rose to meet the new comer, who ap- 
proached her hastily, and then, checking her step, 
gazed on her with an expression of intense admi- 
ration, and then, advancing more slowly, took her 
hand, and kissed her, with a tenderness that went 
to Gertrude’s heart. 

“We shall be friends: I am sure. we shall,” 
said Miss Bernard, still holding Gertrude’s hand. 
“ But bless me, Mrs. Pendarvis, what a surprise 
you have prepared for me! Why did you not tell 
me of this ?” 

“T thought I had,” said Mrs. Pendarvis with 
surprise. ‘ Did | not invite you to meet my niece! 
I think I mentioned it in my note.” 

*O yes! You said you expected a niece. But 
such a niece! I came expecting to see a genuine 
country cousin. But here! !” 

“IT could but tell you what I knew. I have not 
seen Gertrude since she was a child, and you may 
see that she has in fact so much of the country 
cousin about her, that her face is burning at praise, 
even from a lady’s lips, such as would hardly call 
a blush to your cheek if offered by a gentleman.” 

“I hope Miss Courtney will pardon my rude- 
ness,” said Miss Bernard, again taking Gertrude’s 
hand gently, and with an air of deferential tender- 
ness. “IJ hope she will pardon me. I have in- 
deed been enough in society to learn to value the 
compliments of coxcombs at their true worth, but 
not enough to repress my feelings always when I 
ought. When Miss Courtney has heard as much 
hollow flattery as I have, the recollection of a 
burst of sincere admiration, even from one of her 
own sex, may seem like a green oasis in the waste 
of memory.” 

In uttering these last words, Miss Bernard’s 
voice assumed a tone so slightly pathetic, that to 
the most practised attendant on the theatre it would 
not have suggested the least suspicion of art. 


Gertrude certainly had none such; and, with a 
moistened eye, she returned the pressure of Miss 
Bernard’s hand, and again held up her rosy lips 
for the proffered kiss of peace and love. 

*T am the elder of the two,” said Miss Ber- 
nard: “a perilous confession for a spinster; and 
you must allow me the privilege of seniority to 
make the first advances. Gertrude, did you say !” 
turning to Mrs. Pendarvis, “Is that the name! 
Well, mine is Laura, and you must call me so. 
We wont waste time, first in ceremony, then in 
dispensing with it, and then in apologies. for hav- 
ing done so. We are friends from this moment. 
Are we not?” And here again the rattling, reck- 
less voice sunk to that “deep yet melting tender- 
ness of tone,’”’ which goes, at once, from heart to 
heart. ‘* We will be friends; and I will teach you 
as much as you ought to know of the ways of this 
bad world, and you may teach me, if you can, 
what, once unlearned, I fear is never learned again, 
the sweet simpliony, that baffles art and triumphs 
over it.” 

For this once art’ triumphed over simplicity. 
The heart of Gertrude was won, and she retired 
to rest, happy in the acquisition of a friend so in- 
telligent, so kind, and doubtless so sincere. 


[ To be continued. ] 





NIAGARA. 


I heard and thought of thee with awe, Niagara, 
I deemed thee stern and rude, 
But I behold and hear thee now, Niagara, 
With joy alone imbued. 
O beautiful the wild play of thy foam, 
The same, yet changing ever, 
Swift rushing and wreathing on thy broad emerald 
bosom, 
Seen where the spray clouds sever. 


Thou takest the irrevocable leap, Niagara, 
Calm in thy conscious power,» 

Rich with tribute from five broad lakes, Niagara, 
The waiting ocean’s dower; 

While rainbow hues that on thy:columned spray 
Fitfully come and fade, 

O’er thy eternal waters hover now, 
As when thou first wast made. 


Beautiful art thou to the eye, Niagara, 
O beautiful and bright! 

But more with thy mighty voice, Niagara, 
Thou mov’st me with delight. 

There is no harshness in thy varying tones : 
Thy echoes glad and deep, 





As if from nature’s inmost heart they came, 
Across the spirit sweep. 
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Thine is no angry, chiding voice, Niagara, 
Though far its thunders roll, 

Bat ’tis the full, triumphant shout, Niagara, 
Of joy beyond control. 

The faintest whisper by thy side is heard, 
Thou drownest not man’s voice, 

A lofty self-communion is thy song, 
Alone dost thou rejoice. 


I thought thy waves would speak to me, Niagara, 
Before thy cliffs I trod ; 

But on, on to the sea thou roll’st, Niagara— 
Thou heedest nought but God. 


C.C. L. 
Cleveland, Aug. 13, 1844. 





THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


How beautiful the infant’s earliest smile, 

First welcome token that the budding soul 

Hath well interpreted the fond caress, 

And felt the sunshine of a parent's love. 

For not more gently fall the dews of heaven, 
Upon the unope’d flower that darkling grows, 

Till struggling forth, it bursts its prison green 
And drinks the hues of heaven, than on the heart, 
Falls the still influence of the speechless love 
That broods within the tender mother’s eye. 

And oh! if smiles and gentle loving words 
Might be the lifelong portion of the soul, 

How fairly would the flower expand and shed 
Fresh odors from its bosom, to refresh 

The hearts of those who watched the spirit’s dawn. 


Cc. C. L. 
Cleveland, Aug. 13, 1844. 





THE ECONOMY OF LIFE. 


The history of the great family of man is a his- 
tory. of moral and intellectual perversion, and of 
physical ‘ disquietude and suffering. And _ indi- 
vidual. life is, too often but a series of disorders, 
complaints, "remedies and disappointments. This 
seems tobe the lot of man both physical and moral. 
And would it not be well to inquire how far this is 
natural and inevitable, and how far dependent on 
our own unnatural habits and their unhealthful 
corisequences. In the knowledge of ourselves we 
are prone_towrin ahead of the first great lesson ; 
we stop not to study the first letters in the long 
alphabet of-life. Men spend whole lives in anxious 
pantings ‘after’ an imaginary fount of -happiness, 
without ever settling the important question what 


sand days in as many disappointments, in pursuit of 
an object, which when obtained, falls so far short 
of its promises as to be scarcely recognized and 
not at all enjoyed. 

Life has been called a tragedy, and not inaptly 
so, for in it are exhibited all the dark powers of 
passion, and all the fatal out-workings of malig- 
nant depravity. It is again characterized as a bub- 
ble swelled by the breath of flattering hope to burst 
in the winds of stormy reality. We know not, 
and study not ourselves, and those things which 
immediately pertain to our personal well-doing. 
We will expend our money, labor and time, to learn 
what others have done, in past ages, and what men 
are now doing in remote parts of the earth—what 
is the character and condition of all parts of our 
globe, and where and what are the ethereal worlds 
by which it is surrounded. We will endow col- 
leges to teach us the sciences of metaphysical and 
material things, tongues and systems,—all in the 
grand pursuit of happiness, and all very well too, 
as far as they go. But we forget to learn the 
science of life, the history and true state of our- 
selves, our adaptation to, and peculiar fitness for 
the reception and enjoyment of those life-giving 
things which we seek, in all these varied fields. 
The result is, that we mistake the true object of 
pursuit, and should we gain that which we grasp 
after, we find it wholly wanting in those happifyiag 
qualities which our pampered and perverted nature 
craves. In the kindest amour propre, we are given 
to look upon our lack of happiness as the result of 
uncontrollable circumstances, which are fortuitously 
thrown around us. And all our unwearied efforts 
are brought to bear, in altering or removing these 
pestiferous agencies, without so much as thinking 
of the many inward and self-abiding causes of our 
discontent. We read of a certain king of Epirus 
who was always preparing to be happy, after he 
had conquered the world; never dreaming that the 
same world was all the time conquering him, as in 
the case of another great conqueror, who found 
after he had subdued the outer world, that there 
had grown up within him a world of sensuality and 
brute ambition which had conquered his peace and 
allowed him to rest not upon the earth. Thus, 
in our effort to mould things to ourselves, we 
forget to mould ourselves so as to fit us for the ob- 
ject of our aims. 

Happiness is the universal object of pursuit, and 
the means used to acquire it are as various as the 
tastes, characters and follies of the pursuers. A 
whole race of men engaged in the pursuit of asin- 
gle object, and thereby filling the world with an 
incessant tumult and active contention, is a subject 
of most serious and astonishing contemplation. 
Innumerable branches of science, and trades and 
callings of every grade and variety are made sub- 
jects of laborious application by way of putting our 





it réally is, and what are the essential agents in its 
acquisition. - We will fret and wear away a thou- 


lives to the most useful purposes, in drawing to us 
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that ideal something called happiness, while the 
true nature of our acting bodies and minds, and the 
Jaws and relations by which they are governed, 
are no where taught as a necessary part of the 
armor of knowledge with which we go out to the 
great battle of life. Happiness must be of both 
mind and body jointly. Mental peace cannot exist 
perfectly without physical ease, and the bed of 
down becomes a mere mat of straw under a mise- 
rable mind. We may assert, without meddling with 
controversial points, that the physical system is the 
medium or machine through which the mind acts, 
and upon the regular order and healthfal condition 
of which the state of the mind depends. Hence, 
jt becomes both foolish and fruitless to seek con- 
tentment and to expect activity of mind, whilst we 
overlook that even and healthful harmony of our 
organic system which is essential to their existence. 

There is nothing in the character of men so 
astonishing as their great and almost universal 
ignorance of the laws of their nature. Persons 
suppose themselves guod judges of ‘* human nature,” 
as it is termed, when they have some acquaintance 
with the arts and crafts by which men are apt to 
operate upon one another, and the minor and im- 
pulsive motives which usually govern them in their 
decisions and actions in life. But the great univer- 
sal Jaws by which the physical man is governed, 
and under the administration of which the mental 
faculties operate, are matters upon which there is 
less attention bestowed and less real knowledge 
possessed than all others with which our welfare is 
concerned, The great want of success, so gene- 
rally felt by philanthropists and moral reformers, 
must be ascribed in a great degree to this want of 
attention to and understanding of these laws. It is 
really saddening to reflect upon the immense amount 
of well-meant labor that is thrown away on this 
account. The form and the shadow of evil is 
fought without regard to its essence and spirit. 
The zealous lecturer will portray the pleasures of 
mental culture, the beauty and richness of intel- 
lectual stores, and the pure happiness their posses- 
sion brings; and the delighted listener resolves to 
himself, henceforth, to be a pursuer and a possessor 
of these desirable acquisitions. But he has not 
been told that he needs physical regeneration to fit 
him for the practice of his high purposes. The 
beauty and attraction of the object fail not, but the 
mill-stone of physical habit, with its consequent 
intellectual apathy, yet hangs about his neck, which, 
though the burden of his life, is so familiar as to 
go unnoticed. The same result is seen to follow 
the labors of the moral reformer and the misguided 
resolves of his disciples. Every physician knows 
the difficulty of establishing practical reform in phy- 
sical habits. The patient will swallow any quan- 
tity of the most nauseous drugs with scarce a com- 
plaint, if directed for the restoration of lost health, 
by any person, whether entitled to confidence or 
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not; but should the most skilful judge of his disease 
attempt to interfere with his habit of eating or 


‘drinking, no regard is paid to the prescription, al- 


though it may be doubly important in effecting the 
result aimed at. 

Diet, in regard both to quality and quantity, can- 
not be of less importance to the physical and mental 
prosperity of man, than soil in its kind and condi- 
tion is to the vegetable kingdom. If a particular 
tillage, temperature and humidity are necessary to 
the growth and maturity of vegetable products ; 
and if upon the degree and variety of the former 
depend the character and amount of the latter, so 
should we expect the same laws and relations to 
govern, and similar results to follow our own self- 
culture, or the nurture and management of our 
physical systems. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
this subject scarcely receives a serious thought, 
and never a practical or laborious effort; whilst to 
“make two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before,” is enough to entitle the author to the 
immortal honors of “one ot the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind.” Great labor is often given to 
the restoration of lost health, but for the preserva- 
tion of that which is already good, very little care 
is bestowed. The consequences of this ignorance 
of the laws of ourselves, and the agencies by which 
our life and comfort are governed, are every where 
to be seen and often most deplorably felt. Who is 
there that is uniformly well? Pains, aches and unea- 
sinesses make up much the largest column in our 
account current with ourselves. And a day of 
exemption is but an opportunity seized upon to 
renew the causes of complaint. A close view of 
the state of physical comfort and mental quietude 
throughout civilized society generally, presents no 
very flattering tokens of amelioration, notwith- 
standing all the boasted improvements in all the 
arts and sciences, and all the tremendous moral 
reforms that are said to have been wrought in these 
latter years. It may be very true, that man has 
acquired great facilities in gathering possessions 
around him, such as should be conducive to happi- 
ness ; but he has yet his perverted tastes and insa- 
tiable propensities to deal with. Outward circum- 
stances are improved, but the inner man yet needs 
mending. Physical inaction and dietetic excess 
have more torturing power than poverty can ever 
obtain. The excitement and exertion of acquiring 
give all the pleasure, and the possession nothing. 
The illusive joys of possession are but the task- 
masters in disguise, to make the man work out his 
own comfort in the labor to acquire. 

So far has the general pursuit of happiness fail- 
ed, that the world is almost unanimously voted 
“a world of trouble’—“ a vale of tears,” and “a 
low ground of sorrow.” Half the race of man 
dies in infancy, and another portion before the years 
of maturity, and life, when lengthened out, is as 





we have said—too often but a succession of ail- 
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ments. ‘I’his universality of suffering in the hu- 
man race is anomalous in the order of nature. 
The lower animals, with the partial exception of 
those which are under the subjection of artificial 
laws and restraints, are seldom cut off in infancy, 
or their powers enfeebled by disease. They live 
out the measure of their days in health, and die 
when the term and purpose of their existence have 
been accomplished. All teaching, and every thing 
tending to meliorate the physical system, and to 
preserve the existence and healthful action of or- 
ganic life, have been referred to man in a state of 
disease, and given up to the medical profession. 

True, it is a great part of the study of this pro- 
fession to learn and prescribe the laws of health, as 
well as to investigate the nature and to practise the 
cure of disease, but as we have before remarked, 
the doctor’s advice, in regard to the management 
of our health, is never heeded, and hence the im- 
provement in prevention has not kept pace with 
that of cure. We have the records of disease and 
its remedies for twenty-five centuries,—from the 
times of Hippocrates to our own, and although the 
discovery of remedies, and their appropriate ap- 
plication to disease have been great, yet they have 
barely kept pace with the increase in the variety 
and frequency of disease. The amount of physi- 
cal ailment is scarcely less than in former ages, or 
in the infancy of the healing art; while the ave- 
rage life of man is said to be shortening with every 
successive age. As rational beings, we are bound 
to attribute this to some cause. Anomalies in na- 
ture do not oceur from natural causes. The fact 
is, we are grossly ignorant of the absolute laws, 
ordained and operative for the government of our 
natural bodies. We are not only ignorant of these 
laws, but when they force themselves upon our no- 
tice, we are careless towards their requirements, 
and they are both neglected and wofully violated ; 
and in these violations we may find the active cause 
of our incessant sufferings, which are no more than 
the just penalties annexed to the violations of laws 
given us for our protection and happiness. These 
are natural laws, which uniformly and universally 
govern natural bodies. ‘The law that keeps a ship 
from sinking in the ocean is uniform in its applica- 
tion to all bodies of like character, and universal 
wherever its action is called into exercise. So 
with other laws that govern natural bodies. Man 
is alike subject to these universal physical laws, 
with other physical objects. But he is, moreover, 
an organized being, and is further subject to or- 
ganic laws. He receives the means of his nurture 
and growth from external and foreign agents, and 
applies, digests, and assimilates them to his own 
structure through the agency of his own organs. 
These organs are so nicely adapted to their pur- 
poses, and so completely subject to these organic 
laws, that to produce their legitimate results, no 
unnatural agent is admissible, and all misapplica- 
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tions of agents, and irregular action of the organs, 
will invariably produce unnatural and irregular phe- 
nomena. 

Man is evidently endowed with faculties and ca- 
pabilities suited to the great universe in which a 
wise Creator has placed him: yet it is gravely con- 
tended, by many dolorous philosophers, that 


** Man was made to mourn.” 


But when we contemplate the means so profuse- 
ly scattered and thrown along the pathway of life, 
which are in their nature adapted, and evidently 
intended to minister to his happiness, and when 
we discover that he is endowed with all the organs 
and senses for their application; and moreover, 
that he is blest with intelligence, which enables 
him to discriminate and select, and a keen sensi- 
bility to detect a misapplication. In view of all 
these evidences, we say, we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion, that man was made, fitted and circum- 
stanced to be happy. ‘The pain and ills that flesh 
is heir to are no more than the benevolent penal- 
ties, which the Creator has affixed to the violation 
of his universal and conservative laws. We say 
benevolent, because no institution of the Deity has 
for its exelusive object pain; and further, these 
pains are only the sentinels of the law, that step 
in to prevent destruction. If no pains, or uneasi- 
ness, could follow an excess in any of our natural 
privileges, how long could our organic functions be 
maintained? How soon would we destroy our- 
selves! The whole system of our being, physical, 
mental and moral, must act in harmony. He who 
gains his sustenance by the wild chase, and the 
savage life of the woods, exercises his animal attri- 
butes chiefly, and is found to be essentially, and 
often exclusively animal, in all his character. The 
exercise of one class of faculties obscures, if it 
does not obliterate, the others. So the man who 
would cultivate his intellect to the entire neglect 
of his physical powers, finds the latter to give way, 
and by their langor, feebleness and organic disor- 
der, to counteract his inclination, and thwart his 
hopes of happiness. He suffers from the excess 
of mental sensibility, whilst those attributes from 
which he might enjoy animal life, are lost, or great- 
ly impaired. This we often witness in the lives 
of those who are laborious in the exercise of their 
minds. Aristotle informs us, that all the great men 
of his day were hypochondriacs. Thus, through- 
out the whole circle of nature, we find that no sec- 
tion of the organic laws will suffer itself to be vio- 
lated, without inflicting the assigned penalty. These 
just penalties constitute what are generally view- 
edas the direct chastisements of Divine Providence, 
and to deny the immediate agency of the supreme 
hand in them is often viewed as no better than de- 
nying the existence of a divine supervisory power. 
But this short-sighted view of the subject is refuted 
in a few.words by Bishop Butler, when he says, 
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“If civil magistrates were able to make their laws 
execute themselves, or every offender to execute 
them upon himself, we should be just in the same 
sense under their government then, as now, but in 
a much higher degree and more perfect manner. 
If God annexes delights to some actions, with ap- 
parent design to induce us to act so and so, then, 
he not only dispenses happiness and misery, but 
also rewards and punishes actions. If the pain 
we feel upon doing whatever tends to injure or de- 
stroy our bodies is appointed by the author of na- 
ture to prevent us from doing what thus tends to 
our destruction, this is altogether as much an in- 











lation of the law, and restrained from carrying it 
to his destruction, as his stimulated taste would 
certainly induce him to do, did not the effects so 
stupify and prostrate him, as to prevent his carry- 
ing it thus far. Now, would it not appear unrea- 
sonable and absurd in a man, to take the required 
quantity of liquor, and pray, or even hope, that it 
would not have its legitimate effect. And no one 
is to be found so utterly absurd as to take the 
spirit, and when he has suffered the penalty, com- 
plain of the severe inflictions of Divine Providence. 

Yet actions and absurdities as palpable as this 
would be, are daily practised by men and society. 





stance of his punishing our actions, and of our 


We are wont to promise ourselves immunity from 


being under his government, as declaring by a voice | sufferings, the occurrence of which experience and 
from heaven, that if we acted so, he would inflict} reflection assure us of, and then complain, that we 


such punishment upon us, and inflicting it whether 
it be greater or less.” 

We may further illustrate our meaning by an 
example. It is known and well settled, that a cer- 


tain quantity of alcoholic spirit will produce intoxi- | 


cation. ‘This operation of the natural laws is well 


established by experiment. 


By the effects of this | 
intoxication, the man is both punished for his vio- ' 


| are unfortunate, and that we are providentially de- 
_prived of our just expectations. It will not do, to 
say that men are naturally unable to obey the or- 
ganic laws. Most of us are educated, and habitua- 
ted, in disregard of them,—but let men be educated 
to study them as a matter of both duty and inte- 
rest, and also a high source of happiness, and they 
will be found to regard and obey them. 








I WILL 


BY THE YOUNG BARD 


Mr. Editor,—I send you some more lines by the Young 
Bard of New Hampshire, of whom I have written to you 
before.—AmeEricus Soutu. 


And I will weep; the world can hold more tears ; 
There long has been a turmoil in this breast, 
Which cannot be allayed by rolling years ; 

As well the rising tide may he suppressed, 

And ocean’s stormy billows hushed to rest. 


"Tis not because of every joy bereft, 

And hopes all blighted in earth’s desert air ; 
’Tis not that I in loneliness am left, 

To wander on, I know—I care not where,— 
Without one friend to breathe for me a prayer. 


Tis not that fortune has o’erturned the schemes, 

That youth full oft, too rashly might devise, 

Or disappointment proved my hopes but dreams; 

The rainbow even that decked my morning skies, 
A harbinger of after storms to rise. 


I will not grieve tho’ disappointment come, 
To startle vain ambition with its tread ; 

To steal away my fondest friends and home, 
And every darling that my heart has wed. 
"T were useless grief for joys forever fled. 


If all these cherished flowers should cease to bloom, 
That hang so sweetly o'er life’s thorny plain; 


WEEP. 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


If all things beautiful should throng the tomb, 
And not a charm in this cold world remain, 
I would not weep—for weeping then were vain. 


But there’s a cause, that cannot be defined, 

For grief, of which no stranger heart may know ; 
Undying longings in this restless mind, 

For grandeur, such as never dwells below,— 

For something which this world can not bestow. 


Those pent up thoughts, in one eternal tide 
That far within the musing spirit roll, 
Those longings that can not be satisfied, 
Those stifled aspirations of the soul, 

At last break loose defying all control. 


This earth might charm each fonder wish away ; 
Yes, musical its changing seasons run; 

Sweet are the blushes of the dawning day ; 
Bright are the glories round a setting sun, 

Bat all, alas! all smile on man’s delay. 


Full well I know, there’s music in the skies, 
Far, far away from this beclouded ball, 
Where never fading beauty meets the eyes ; 





And time’s unwelcome shadows never fall. 


Where death ne’er comes to spread his gloomy pall, 
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THE SCIOTE CAPTIVE. 
BY NASUS. 


Authoress of “ Pretension,” &c., &c. 


PART Il. 


“Land of my sire! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 
Too well—lI love thee better still, 
Even in extremity of ill.” 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Several weary months had glided by, and still 
Ino Del Castro’s spirit mourned in her splendid 
prison home, which, though one of unwilling cap- 
tivity, was far from being that of privation or dis- 
grace. The gorgeous magnificence of oriental 
taste surrounded her—the luxury of wealth, and 
every source of refined amusement were freely be- 
stowed upon her; but amidst all, Ino sighed hea- 
vily fora glimpse of her own blue sea and a * breath 
of her own free heavens.” The listlessness of 
dark despair seemed to deaden her once buoyant 
mental energies, while it dimmed her bright and 
sunlike beauty with a shade of the deepest gloom. 
The mystery clouding the fate of Adrian Marcova 
became daily more impenetrable, until the wing of 
soaring Hope had almost ceased to hover o’er the 
enthralled spirit of the heart-forsaken captive. 
Stamboul had in vain laid the offering of his noble 
and devoted love at her shrine with all the respect- 
ful delicacy her own pure nature would have ex- 
acted. True her spurning scorn often forced him 
to betray an impetuous vehemence towards her, 
still the generous character of his devotion forbade 
any coercive measure in making her his bride, 
hoping that time would weaken her prejudice and 
deaden a remembrance of the past, while a gentle 
patience on Ais part would arouse a mutual feeling 
of kindness and gratitude in her desolate bosom. 
Like a miser over his hidden store, he had preserv- 
ed her from the rude gaze of all, save a small reti- 
nue of well tried domestics—for he was well aware 
that were the Sultan to hear of the beauty of his 
captive, she would no longer be his, nor enjoy that 
unmolested retirement which his delicate generos- 
ity had never interrupted. 

Stamboul’s mother was a high born Greek,—his 
father one of the enemies of the oriental kingdom, 
and in his character and person were strongly 
blended the national traits of each parent. His 
high, daring valor, his firmness and urbanity of 
manners had gained him unbounded influence with 
Mahmoud and his subjects. Ever filling some im- 
portant post of honor and performing some trusty 
service in the wars Mahmoud was then carrying 
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was, it was impossible for her to be insensible to 
his disinterested kindness and respectful tender- 
ness. Candor compelled her to admit her situation, 
contrasted with thousands of her unfortunate coun- 
trymen, a blessed and happy one ; and could Scio’s 
groans and tears have been forgotten, the poig- 
nancy of Ino’s grief would have been greatly miti- 
gated, and time would have brought a patient en- 
durance of her gilded captivity. But alas! the 
deadly fang of memory still keenly pierced her, 
which not all the regal splendors of her bright and 
luxurious home could banish, or even ameliorate. 
A longer interval than usual had elapsed since 
Stamboul’s Jast interview, which caused Ino no 
little gratification, when a messenger arrived with 
tidings of his master’s immediate coming. So 
hopeless and apathetic had become her mind when 
pursuing the even tenor of her way, that the an- 
nouncement which had always caused unpleasant 
surmises and feelings respecting the visits of her 
devoted captor, failed to excite her interest in any 
respect. 

It was about sunset that Ino, wrapt in medita- 
tion, reclined upon a richly cushioned divan in an 
apartment which would have vied with that of the 
most potent Sultana,—-so garish with Eastern mag- 
nificence, then made bright by the flashing radiance 
of the setting sun’s light. A slave sat upon an 
ottoman at her feet, while her fingers carelessly 
played with her tambroul as she occasionally lifted 
her dark eye to the face of her mistress in tender 
solicitude. After every effort had failed to attract 
the interested attention of the dejected Ino, Zeida 
arose, and taking a lute from a Jounge near re- 
seated herself to try the effect of that favorite in- 
strument, but ere she struck its chords, Jno laid 
her hand gently upon hers saying— 

‘Not now, Zeida—I could not bear to hear from 
thy lute the voice of the past, for such ever seems 
its music. In my present mood its tones would 
cause my soul to shrink—for too well do I remem- 
ber the last time my own fingers touched its strings, 
to soothe the melancholy of those now lost forever. 
Oh! what an hour, what a night of blackness that 
was when my eye first rested upon this, my prison 
home. I felt as if the heavens were hung with 
the drapery of death, and the ‘sun and moon in a 
huge eclipse.’ Although I have cause to be thank- 
ful for many comforts and blessings, yet, Zeida, 
thou hast never perhaps had to endure the agoni- 
zing sight of the unhallowed desecration of thy 
native home. Thou wert born a slave, and thine 
eye ne’et dwelt upon a brighter scene than the 
present, (pointing to an open window,) which thou 
mayest indeed deem most beautiful, but ah! thou 
knowest not how tenaciously 


‘ The parted bosom clings to wonted home.’” 





on, it was not often that Ino was subjected to an 
intrusion from him upon her privacy, and when she 


“ Thou sayest true, my lady,—all that thou speak- 
est of I ne'er have seen or felt—but methinks the 
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noble Stamboul’s captive could not be otherwise 
than happy. Thy lot is one, even Asma Sultana, 
the sister uf the great Mahmoud, would covet, for 
all do say she wooes the love of the valiant Stam- 
boul, but,” added she, “the love of one so great 
as he could not be more faithful than that of thy 
devoted slave, Zeida.” 

The dark eye of the slave beamed brighter with 
affection as she drew nearer to her mistress and 
clasped her resistless hand, pressing it with fervor 
toher ruby lip. No two beings, forming a greater 
contrast, could have been grouped together——Ino 
so pale, sad and lovely, whose transparent purity 
of complexion was considerably increased beside 
the dark olive tint of the Turkish slave, while the 
rich and peculiar beauty of the latter, lost none of 
its attraction from the contrast. It was impossible 
for that faithful look and action to pass unobserved 
by the sensitive Ino, who bent over the kneeling 
girl with reciprocal fondness, and as she pushed 
back the long, black tresses from the slave’s smooth 
brow, she graciously touched it with her beautiful 
lip, then trembling with aroused emotion while she 
said tenderly, 


“Ves, Zeida, thy kindness and untiring love 
have greatly lightened the tedium of my captivity, 
and truly it seems an oasis to my desolate heart, 
made so cheerless by misfortune. But’come, me- 
thinks I will arouse my soul from its present stir- 
less apathy, by listening to thy sweet music. Any 
emotion, however painful, is preferable to the op- 
pressiveness I thus insensibly yield to.” Ino stoup- 
ed and took up the lute, bidding Zeida to play, 
who cheerfully and quickly obeyed her. Her 
touch was so sweet and soul-melting—the scene 
without o’er which Ino’s eye then freely roamed, 
was so gloriously inviting, and the hour one so en- 
deared to memory, it was not to be wondered that 


“ E’en her captive spirit tasted, 
Half oblivion of her woes.” 


“ Lady,” said a slave entering and approaching 
Ino with the most reverential obeisance, “ a messen- 
ger from my master awaiteth without, and humbly 
craves thy attention. He bearsa missive from the 
great Stamboul, which he was commanded to de- 
liver only into thine own hands.” 


‘Let him appear,” replied Ino in a faint, sad 
tone; and then, as if forgetful of her permission, 
she buried her face in the velvet cushions, entirely 
disregarding the entrance of the messenger. He 
stood before her silent, and not until the soft voice 
of Zeida announced his presence, did Ino raise 
her bowed head. A shudder and feeling of fear 
crept o’er her as she bent her glance carelessly 
upon the turbaned soldier, whose face was almost 
entirely concealed, as he bent his head low upon 
his broad bosom. Ino averted her glance, while 
she asked tremblingly— 


“Thy message, Turk ; say quickly what is it thy 
general wishes made known to his captive ?” 

The soldier approached, and bent his knee as he 
offered her a missive tied with blue ribbon, answer- 
ing hoarsely— 

‘Read for thyself, fair lady ; his command was 
to deliver it to thee in person.” 


Ino turned not to look upon the kneeling soldier 
as she stretched forth her hand to receive the mis- 
sive, which she quietly read, and then throwing it 
beside her, she haughtily waved her hand, without 
deigning to change her reclining and averted posi- 
tion, saying calmly— 

“Thou hast executed thy mission—return with 
my answer, that Ino Del Castro is always prepared 
for Stamboul’s presence, also for any news he may 
think proper to impart. Away, I would not that 
any one of thy cruel nation, save Stamboul, should 
tarry in my sight.” 

“Thou shalt be obeyed, lady,” replied the sol- 
dier rising and heaving a deep sigh, “his faithful 
aid-de-camp, Odessa, would be the last person to 
distress one so dear to his general, by his hateful 
presence.” 


When Ino turned to gaze upon the messenger 
he was gone. His voice struck a chord of vibra- 
tion within her bosom, by its melancholy and sin- 
gular tenderness. She felt disappointed that she 
had not been more courteous towards him, or that 
she had not looked in his face. Strange to say 
she was almost induced to despatch Zeida in quest 
of him, but ere she had decided to do so, a start 
and exclamation of surprise from the slave, caused 
her to turn her eye in the direction she pointed. 
A wild and unearthly looking being stood on the 
threshold of the door, leading into the gardens. 
It was the person of an aged female, whose ap- 
pearance bespoke more the decrepitude of grief 
and misfortune than that of years. She was habit- 
ed in a fantastical dress of black, red and yellow—— 
an under short skirt of black, fully revealed her 
small sandalled feet--a red kirtle flowed loosely 
from the waist; a striped yellow mantle hung 
around her shoulders, o’er which fell long plaits of 
black hair knotted at the ends with large bows of 
various colored ribbon. A curious cap of shining 
material, something like morocco, rested upon her 
head and brow of lofty height. Beauty might 
have been said to have once beamed in her face, 
but for those dark, shaggy and uncommonly large 
eyebrows, which gave an unearthly and masculine 
character to her whole face, and beneath which 
gleamed eyes of the most startling brilliancy. None 
ever felt their power more fearfully than Ino Del 
Castro, as she gazed upon the strange being before 
her, who continued leaning her hand upon a staff, 
unmoved, and apparently gratified at the sight of 
Ino’s evident alarm. 








“ Hast thou ought with me?” asked Ino, endeay- 
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oring to become composed, “or art thou too the 
messenger of unwelcome tidings ?” 

“T crave a few moments of thy time, fair lady ; 
but I would be alone with thee—bid thy slave re- 
tire to an ante-room, ere I make known the pur- 
pose of my visit.” 

The female somewhat authoratively waved her 
staff towards Zeida, who, on perceiving a nod of 
assent from Ino, immediately withdrew. 

“* Doubtless, lady,” said she, approaching quite 
close to Ino, “thou art happy in so beautiful and 
splendid a cage as this, (glancing around the room,) 
made brighter too by the love of such a noble cap- 
tor as Stamboul !” 


** Ah!” sighed Ino as she spoke, “ thou knowest 
not the might of holy affections—thou hast never 
felt the yearings of an imprisoned spirit for the 
home of its childhood, or thou wouldst sooner be- 
lieve mine a splendid misery. What is home or 
happiness but with those we love? Void is that 
heart unless thus blessed.” 


‘“*T marvel much to see thy manner and language 
contradict what rumor saith of thee, viz: that 
thou art blessed, and supremely happy in thy pre- 
sent abode. How is it that the chains of captivity 
could so oppress thy feelings, as to render thee 
insensible to the luxuries and unusual advantages 
surrounding thee ?” 


“ Stamboul hath indeed acted with noble gene- 
rosity and delicacy towards me, which has greatly 
lightened, though not endeared, my gilded bondage. 
But he, and all in this barbarous land would fail to 
fill the dreary waste within my lacerated bosom, 
made utterly miserable by deeds never to be oblite- 
rated. Ino Del Castro has only one wish now, to 
leave this weary, tempest tossed world, for ‘tis a 
vast blank to her.” 


*“ Would it seem thus, if Adrian Marcova shared 
it with thee? Art thou érue to thy betrothed ?” 

Ino started to her feet, while a flash of radiant 
joy passed over her face as she fearlessly clasped 
the female’s bony hand. 

‘Oh! tell me if thou knowest aught of one so 
dear to memory, and truly, fondly cherished in my 
heart. The very thought of his present existence 
imbues me with a new life and hope.” 

“ He lives—but he has heard thou wert untrue ; 
that Stamboul owned a willing captive—nay, he has 
been assured thou wouldst soon become his bright 
and loving bride. But fear not, the dread news has 
but increased his love for thee and interest in thy 
welfare, for Adrian Marcova is not inferior even 
to Stamboul in generosity and fidelity.” 

“]s it in thy power to undeceive him?” asked 
Ino anxious] y-——“‘ make me happy once more by so 
doing ; bear him every assurance of my unchang- 
ing affection, and implore him to rescue me from 
my present bondage, more galling than ever, since 
I know that he lives. Oh! promise me this who- 





ever thou art—for methinks I can see pity and 
kindness beam in thy countenance.” 

Ino had assumed an attitude of supplication as 
she looked entreatingly into the strange female's 
face. 

“Bear on,” replied she, feelingly, and gazing 
with admiration upon the kneeling maiden—* bear 
on, thou mayest yet be happy,——Lamia, the Circe, 
will not fail to thus gladden the heart of thy dis- 
consolate lover—give her thy betrothal ring to add 
greater weight to thy message of love.” 

Ino drew a ring from her finger, and placed it in 
her hand with a smile of joyful confidence, but ere 
she had time to pour forth her grateful thanks, 
Lamia was gone, with a sudden rapidity, that caus- 
ed the bewildered Ino to look around, almost afraid 
the whole was but a delusive dream. 

The morrow brought Stamboul, and notwith- 
standing the animated expression of his face when 
he, as usual, bent in adoration to his fair captive, 
Ino was startled by the look of deep dejection that 
succeeded the rapture of his greeting. 

** Most beauteous Ino, would that I could here, 
at thy feet, breathe out my whole existence, for thy 
heart is a/l the kingdom I would own, thy hand a 
dowery above all price, and thy bright smile a re- 
ward most precious in Stamboul’s eye.” 

** Rise, Stamboul,” replied she coldly, “ it is not 
to a poor captive, like Ino Del Castro, that such as 
thou shouldst bend the knee of homage. Her bro- 
ken, blighted heart, would be a desolate kingdom 
for the subjection of a love like thine,—her hand 
a worthless gift, and her smile too faithfully sha- 
dows forth the agony of her bosom to continue 
sunlike in thine eye. Rise, I would quickly hear 
the dreadful news thou hast forewarned me of in 
thy yesterday’s missive.” 

‘** When beauty so matchless as thine blesses the 
vision, it is meet that the heart should yield its 
warmest adoration and it is only then, as a wor- 
shipper at thy shrine, that Stamboul will obey thee. 
Alas! would that in so doing I could lighten, in- 
stead of increasing the weight of thy present mise- 
ry. Rumors of thy beauty have reached the Sul- 
tan’s ear—how, [ cannot conjecture, for my visits 
to thee have ever been made with the strictest se- 
cresy. I was summoned to his presence a few 
days since, and commanded to bring before him 
my captive. Evasion and every entreaty were 
employed to revoke the mandate, but they were 
vain, and seemed to increase the more his suspi- 
cions and desire to behold thee. At the forfeit of 
my life, though it has ever been spent in his ser- 
vice, I was enjoined to obey. To-morrow the Ra- 
madan fast is ended—the day after commences the 
three days festival of the Bairam, the last of 
which is the one appointed for Mahmoud’s exami- 
nation of the captives taken during the present 
wars, and thou too must prepare thyself for that 
humiliating ordeal. Oh!” continued he, passion- 
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ately seizing her hand, “thongh the saat of | the big tears coursed rapidly down her pale cheeks, 
thy soul may have been unspeakably great, yet it| and when she met his entreating look, as he awaited 


is even weak compared to that which now wrings | 
the heart of Stamboul at the thought of parting | 
from thee, under circumstances perhaps far more 
disgraceful, than those which made thee his honor- 
ed captive.” 

Stamboul, the valiant hero of many dangers, bent 
his face upon his breast in tearful woe. Ino had 
resistlessly permitted her hand to rest in his—so 
pulseless was her heart with fear, and so statue- 


| her answer, emotions of pity and gentle sympathy 
‘completely bid back the power of articulation, 
causing naught but sobs to fall upon his eager ear. 
At length those tears vanished, and sorrowfully 
calm was her voice when she replied : 

“Stamboul, I do indeed grieve to appear inexo- 
rable, and perhaps coldly insensible to thy gene- 
rosity by again declaring my repugnance to thy 





offers of love, but I could not be so unjust towards 


like the agonizing expression of her face while she |thee as to promise a hand without a heart, the 
listened to him; but suddenly a burning color o’er- | latter can never be thine, for such is not now in Ino’s 


spread its deadly paleness, and as if musing alone, | power to bestow, it being devoted to another. 


she murmured : 


“‘ What a fate is mine! Oh! righteous providence | around me is too strong already. 


may it be thy last stroke! Stamboul, listen to me: 
thy honor and delicacy have alone prevented this 


hand from executing my father’s last injunction ; | 


but think not I cling so tenaciously to life, that I 
would still shrink from the dread act of suicide 
were it necessary. Never will Ino Del Castro be- 
come the favored slave of Mahmoud—but sooner 
than thou shouldst forfeit thy pledge I will submit 
to his degrading scrutiny—for the result, her faith- 
ful dagger, (laying her hand upon her bosom,) will 
prepare her. {[ owe thee a heavy debt of gratitude. 
I yield to the dread alternative for thy sake alone,— 
and oh! would that I could have died without an 
increase of my terrible repugnance to thy country 
and people.” 

‘** Fear not, Ino,” returned Stamboul with sudden 
animation as if some new hope nerved him, “ the 
dread act you contemplate will not be for thy pure, 
innocent hand. I care not for the jeopardy of my 
life, wert thou not to appear before the Sultan, for 
could my death avert future misery or dishonor 
from one so worthy of every sacrifice, freely, 
gladly would Stamboul’s life be forfeited—but I 
would feign wish to live only to serve thee, and to 
accomplish thy release. 
ment of the disgraceful mandate, for I have in view 
several means whereby thy release may be effected. 
Mahmoud’s coffers are greatly exhausted by the 
late wars; to prosecute further sieges and gratify 
his inordinate ambition for extending his dominions, 
it is necessary they should be replenished : a high 
ransom may set thee free. If this should fail, I 
have an unrepaid claim, upon his oath, for some sig- 
nal personal service, which shall be called into re- 
quisition to serve thee. Rest satisfied and cheer 
thy sorrowful heart with this assurance, that every 
effort shall be made by Stamboul—and oh! if suc- 
cess crown his exertion ” he paused a mo- 
ment, and then imploringly added, ** Ino forgive the 
selfish thought which will intrade—but say, if thou 
art freed will thou then accept this heart and hand ? 
another lovelier land will he own his home if Ino 
Del Castro will bless him with her love.” 

Ino’s face was turned away in agitating grief; 





I now sanction a fulfil-| 


; doubt and misgiving, for she feared all his manifest 





The 
bond of gratitude which thy kindness has thrown 
I regret that 
any further act of thine should increase it, for if 
thou wert to release me from the most hateful cap- 
tivity again and again, I could never return thee 
what should be thine, viz: a full measurement of 
love. Long ere I saw thee, all the heritage of my 
heart was given to Adrian Marcova, the companion 
of my early childhood. Amidst all the darkness 
of my recent woe has the light of that tenderly 
cherished love beamed o’er my stricken soul : it is 
not even extinguished now, for I feel confident that 
we will once more renew our vows and yet be 
blessed. Now that I have made this confession, 
|say, could such a nature as thine be satisfied to 
| share but a spot, but a corner in the heart of 
one thou lovest so warmly ? No, Stamboul, happi- 
ness would never be thine or mine, and there is 
ofter but one step from love to hate when disap- 
pointment chills that love.” 

Stamboul slowly arose from his kneeling posture 
and stood silently before the trembling Ino, whose 
firmness and animated excitement seemed to quail 
*neath the calm and fixed gaze of his stern, dark 
eye. She shrunk back, when in a deep, hoarse 
whisper he asked : 

“ How knowest thou that Adrian Marcova now 
lives ?” 

“ Such convictions may be the mysterious com- 
munings of my longing, anxious spirit,” said she 
evasively, “ but although they may prove delusive, 
yet Hope whispers too sweetly to render me faith- 
less to my plighted vows.” 

“ Be it so,” replied he musingly, “ but oh! thy 
words have stilled the current within, (laying his 
hand upon his bosom while his head fell heavily on 
it,) no light beams here. Yet Stamboul still claims 
the prerogative of serving thee. Inform me where 
I may find thy betrothed. Ihave hundreds of emis- 
saries who could easily bring me correct tidings of 
him if it be possible.” 

How bright became Ino’s face as she listened to 
the changed but calm voice of her captor—but sud- 
denly, when gazing anxiously upon his immoveable 
and stern countenance, that brightness faded into 
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disinterestedness was but a specious show of gene- 
rosity, called forth to basely deceive her. He 
quickly perceived her varying color and seemed to 
be aware of its cause ; folding his arms, he replied 
in the same haughty tone as when he parted from 
her after their first and memorable interview : 

*Tno Del Castro, it isin vain to expect common 
justice from thee, for it is sadly evident that thy 
natural ingenuousness is darkened whenever a Turk 
offers thee aid, though it may spring from as pure 
a stream of feeling as that which refreshes the 
bosom of a Greek. Even now thou dost suspect 
I only seek Adrian Marcova to subserve some igno- 
ble, selfish purpose. For once extend to me thy 
confidence and belief, when I assure thee my offer 
was made with a pure desire of promoting thy hap- 
piness, that thou mightest at last end thy sorrowful 
pilgrimage in this land, and in the blessed haven of 
mutual Jove, forget that thy sea of life had ever 
been so fearfully agitated by the tempest of past 
misfortunes. Long and perhaps equally as painful 
hath been my probation of hopeless, scorned and 
repulsed love—but since thy confession, I feel 
every chord of hope or desire severed, and a reck- 
lessness of the future. Fear not then for thy 
lover’s safety, were he in the power of Stamboul, 
whose hand hath never yet been wilfully imbrued 
in the blood of even a daring enemy, much less of 
an innocent rival. Dimmed as his sabre hath been 
with that dread stain, it is incapable of the fiendish 
blow of assassination from any petty revenge, and 
it is hardly possible now, when his whole nature 
hath become tempered to softness by ‘hy tuition 
and the power of a pure love, that the remnant of 
his blighted life should be branded with such a 
Cain-like mark. I go, therefore, to institute inqui- 
ries respecting Adrian Marcova,—four days hence 
we will meet, previous to thy appearance before 
Mahmoud. If I come not to conduct thee to that 
hated scene, it will be the effect of some unavoidable 
detention. Despair not, only trust to Stamboul’s 
word to release thee, which never yet hath been 
broken, and by its truth will he firmly stand. Fare- 
well Ino Del Castro.” 

“One moment, only one Stamboul,” cried Ino, 
throwing herself before him as he mournfully turned 
to leave her, “ forgive thy poor captive for every 
thought in which she rendered thee injustice. 
‘Swifter than a shadow, shorter than a dream’ 
have they vanished, leaving her sensible alone of 
thy nobleness of soul. Hear me! this heart can 
but bid thee God speed in thy successful inquiry 
after Adrian, for I cannot forswear its truth by 
saying otherwise—but hear my decision ; shouldst 
thou bear me certain tidings that he is not amongst 
the living, then, Stamboul, take this hand, (a deadly 
paleness o’erspread her glowing face as she ex- 
tended it towards him,) it shall be thine freely, and 
this heart thou mayest gainin patienttime. Truea 
few tears of irrepressible sorrow for my lost love 





may long tarnish the gift, but perchance its former 
lustre may at last be regained, for next to Adrian 
Marcova would Ino Del Castro be the brave Stam- 
boul’s bride.” 

No smile of gladness or willing assent chased 
the sadness from the lofty brow of the proud, but 
noble Turk, when he slightly touched the delicate 
hand offered, but shaking his head, he slowly let it 
fall, while he calmly replied : 

“No, Ino, there lies between us a chasm which 
not even the death of thy lover can fill, or cause 
our fates to be united. Stamboul could not be con- 
tent with a renewed love, even though it be that of 
the beauteous Ino Del Castro. Take back thy 
impulsive vow, recall thy decision, for such a love 
as thine for Adrian cannot fail to be blessed—mine 
for thee was too sinful, because it was superior to 
that claimed by the great Allah from his creatures. 
No! Stamboul’s bride shall be his country,—his 
abiding, faithful companion shall be his sword, and 
his last breath shall be spent in honor’s service, in 
glory’scause. Farewell, once more we may meet; 
it will be our last on earth and then will end thy 
sorrowful captivity.” 

The tall form of the Turk, with bowed head 
and folded arms, was soon lost among the thick 
grove of almond trees, shading the entrance of 
Ino’s gorgeous pavilion. In sorrowful silence the 
captive maiden lingered on the threshold until the 
echo of his retreating steps could be heard no more ; 
she then bent in prayer, when words of supplica- 
tion for Heaven’s choicest blessings to rest upon 
her generous captor were breathed with a fervor in 
which not one selfish thought of the absent Adrian 
mingled. 

The Ramadan fast, one of the most famous 
rites in the Turkish religion, was over. The gloom 
and unsocial silence which the rigors of its penance 
east o’er the great “city of the Sultan,” gave 
place to revelry and jocund festivity, for that wel- 
comed jubilee, the feast of the Bairam, began. It 
seemed as if some bright spirit of joy and happi- 
ness had suddenly waved its magic wand far and 
wide, so tumultuous was the mirth that prevailed in 
every part of the city. Travellers represent the 
season of the Bairam as one of unrivalled and unin- 
terrupted festivity. On the night preceding its 
commencement, every minaret of the numerous 
mosques is illuminated, as also all the public resorts 
and buildings, and no sooner the faint glim- 
merings of the morn break through the East than 
loud and jovful shouts are heard from every one, 
announcing that the hour of indulgence and pleasure 
had arrived, to dispel that tomb-like silence and 
devotional abstinence which this great lent so 
rigidly demands. All traffic and business is sus- 
pended, and arrayed in his holiday costume, every 
one wears a new smile, as he proffers and receives 
the various compliments and hospitalities extended 
on this interesting season, which is of three days 
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continuance. The first ray is one of important 
ceremonies at court. The Sultan receives the 
homage of the different orders of the State at the 
Seraglio, and afterwards proceeds to attend the ser- 
vice of the mosque of the Sultan Achmet, escorted by 
a brilliant retinue,* and although, according to late 
travellers, this procession, together with the forms 
and ceremonieson this occasion, are not so zealously 
performed by the presend ruler of Turkey as by his 
illustrious predecessors, still, at the time we allude 
to, they were engaged in with more spirit and ani- 
mation than is now displayed. Mahmoud, in honor 
of his officers and grandees, had prepared a magnifi- 
cent entertainment on the third and last day, at 
which he had issued orders for the exhibition of all 
the captives taken daring the late wars. It came. 
The spacious state-toom was crowded with the 
dignitaries of the Empire, all superbly arrayed in 
the rich and garish show of the oriental costume. 
Conspicuous amidst that imposing pageant sat the 
Sultan upon his burnished silver throne, dazzling in 
his regal splendor. On his right was an elevated 
seat covered with a gorgeous carpet of crimson 
and gold, and evidently reserved for some distin- 
guished individual, while on his left stood the Le- 
raskier Pacha with his attendants. Before him 
were seated, in a circular range, all the principal 
ministers and great officers, at the back of each was 
stationed a page richly dressed, and somewhat in 


the rear stood the most noted oulemas, or men of | her from her sorrowfal every. 


the law, forming a scene which the testimony of 
travellers pronounces one of astonishing splendor. 
How felt the delicate and sensitive Ino De] Cas- 
tro, as she prepared to obey a mandate involving so 
public and humiliating an exposure of her beauty 
as a captive before that august assemblage ? Had 
not Stamboul left her his guerdon, that her release 
could be effected, and she in return consented 
for his sake to obey the summons, the agony of her 
mind as the decisive hour approached, would per- 
haps have induced a faithful execution of her 
father’s solemn injunction. But her hand and will 
were stayed by a firm reliance upon her noble 
captor’s word and power, and yielding to the cheer- 
ing influence of Hope, she passively submitted the 
array of her person to the entire taste of the ad- 
miring and attached Zeida. Custom had always 
imposed upon those thus especially summoned to 
the presence of the Sultan, the most magnificent 
display of dress, and although this conspicuous be- 
dizzenment of the person was revolting to Ino, yet 
policy and a desire to avoid that notice which an 
unusual departure from such would not fail to at- 
tract, caused her to likewise adopt all those blan- 
dishments of attire calculated to please the eye. 
Never had Zeida beheld her lady so radiant with 
beauty as when she gave the last touch of her own 
Dr. Clarke gives an interesting account of these festivi- 


ties in his description of the manners and customs of the 
Turks, 
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tasteful exertions to “the toiles of the melancholy 
but sanguine captive. True, no brill 
joy or happiness danced in the violet t 
eye, but there gleamed the fire of ‘insulted, yet 
subdued dignity from its speaking depth; no bloom- 
ing rose freshened on her soft cheek as in her day 
of pride and unfaded beauty, but its transparent 
and changing hue was far more lovely than allt 
deep and mantling color of health or joy; i the r 
pencilling of her beautiful lip alone remai ) 
changed in its full and matchless curve.’ . 
hair flowed in loose curls o ton sake en- 
twined with glistening pearls, | from her po- 
lished brow they were waved. ae by” . dazzling 
tiara of diamonds. A snow le, tissued 
with silver, hung gracefully over the folds of alight 
blue robe, flowing from her delicate waist, which 
was encircled by a girdle of the rarest and largest 
pearls, while the sleeves full to the elbow, were 
caught midway the arm by a fillet of magnificent 
jewels; a small but richly wrought chain, Adrian's 
parting token, was the only ornament resting on 
her neck, and as she pressed it to her lip »she tear- 
fully murmured : “ Would that this conlk 
talisman against all degrading and ; impertine 
tiny. Alas! Adrian, though it has been 
let, yet its magic charm cannot shiek 4 
from a stern fate.” ae 
The soft voice of the affectio 


















“ Forbear, lady Ino, those tears, th ; 
brightness of thy beatty, which would cause the 
great Sultan to laugh to scorn the reports concern- 
ing the noble Stamboul’s poe , 








on this sia fading, ‘bedecks 4 
wish of meeting with Adrian Marcova is | 
being entirely shielded from his dishe norab 
ration. Bring hither my lee whieh hy a 


though of the frail sex, cannot tamely ja to all 
the insalting requirements of an infidel court.” 
The gentle hand of Zeida had hardly adjusted 
the thick white folds of the veil over the pale face 
of her mistress, when a messenger announced, 
“That all was ready, and Stambi I’s retinue 
awaited to a rt the any Ino to the palace. » 
”’ said she in a voice broken by 
faithful slave twined her arms 
med with grief at parting from 
“would that thou wert per- 
@ approaching hour of 
oO and protect me, for 
s failed to gladden the darkness 
of this moment ‘be bis promised coming and assis- 
tance! deeply, deeply have I drained the chalice 
of bitter misfortune—farewell, come what may, 
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Del Castep will remember thee with pawiew 
ir: ress.’ 
~ “ Allah’s smile will cheer thee, for thou art pure 
” and good, lady, and though all may forsake thee, 
his great power will overshadow thy shrinking soul, 
and preserve thee from harm or evil. But stay, 
promise thy Zeida one thing, if thou art ransomed, 
that she shall share in the joy of thy liberty, as she 
has done in the sorrow of thy captivity. Oh! grant 
‘the happiness of continuing thy faithful slave 
gh all changes !” 

“Alas! Zeida,” replied Ino, gazing tenderly 
upon the anxious face of the slave, as she knelt 
before her, ‘ would that it were in my power to 
erent. ‘thy wish, but thou knowest that J too sigh 
*nea the galling chains of bondage, and no free- 
dom of my will or action can avail any thing, un- 
Jess sanctioned or directed by Stamboul.” 

She bent down her trembling lips and affection- 
ately pressing the brow of the weeping girl, hoarse- 
ly murmured, “ Farewell, my only friend.” Ina 
few moments, Ino Del Castro was rapidly convey- 
ed in’ a: close Sos eel by a well selected 

inde, ace. It was with a burning/n 
sl 2 mingled with the cap- 

“summons for its appear- 
enly a loud flourish 
xcitement of those 

) approach of some dis- 
as the brilliant train of 

Of the Sultan, on her 

1 whom the low throne 

on Mahn ht was reserved. This amiable 
nces fesence and personal in- 
at the excesses to which 
@ht be carried, nor did 
lignation against the 

: seducing rajahs, 
re styled,) to slavery. 
Eto one of her gentle 
impelled her to be- 
br, and doubtless to her 






























Apitised to survey the unhappy look- 
ing bands ranged on eggs side to admit the advance 
of her attendants, thi on of deep compas- 
sion and sympathy, sc Ny imprinted on her 
gentle countenance, indaced. Tn@to cast aside all 
feeling of restraint or fear, and 
before her, she humbly, but veh 
her protecting influence, Si 
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hand, “ withdraw thy veil, unfortunate Greek, and 
speak without fear, for a woman’s heart feels for 
thee, and her ear ever hearkens to the accents of 
distress.” 
“It is Ino Del Castro, an orphaned Sciote and 
the noble Stamboul’s captive,” replied she, rising 
and lifting her veil, while she stood firm and un- 
awed before the silent throng. ‘Transfixed with 
admiration the Sultana gazed for some moments 
upon the beautiful face of the suppliant, then pass- 
ing her hand over her eyes, she sighed deeply, and 
as if alone said in a low voice— 
“No wonder Asma hath in vain wooed the 
eye and love of Stamboul, when such a being held 
his heart in thraldom”—them adding in a calmer 
tone, ‘“‘do I indeed see before me the far-famed 
captive of that great and ¥aliant general,—one 
whose beauty all now so eagerly desire to behold ? 
Doubtless 1 see too in thee the betrothed of his 
gallant love?” 
** No, great Sultana, thou only beholdest a poor 
heart-stricken Sciote, at present unprotected even 
by her generous captor. Ino Del Castro could 
never prove faithless to the betrothed of her early, 
happy youth ; and Stamboul is too noble to accept 
the sacrifice of an unwilling hand, when Adrian 
Marcova owns the devotion of her heart.” 
A second flourish of martial music interrupted 
the short pause of Asma’s ‘train. It proceeded 
from a full band of gorgeously dressed eunuchs in 
flowing robes, richly embroidered, and caps with 
waving plumes, who loudly announced the man- 
date of the Sultan. With a brief assurance of 
friendly protection, Asma bade Ino resume her 
place in the captive procession, which then slowly 
moved towards the state-room, and in a few mo- 
ments stood awe struck in the presence of the 
“mighty one of earth.” Ino saw not the vast 
crowd around her. She was insensible to the at- 
mosphere of titled greatness which she was then 
inhaling, but instinetively her eye was raised to 
the face of Mahmoud upon hissilver throne. That 
flatterer, Hope, which had so shriekingly fled from 
her despairing bosom, suddenly flapped its bright 
wing o’er its wonted resting place, when she be- 
held a pleasing expression of benignity in his coun- 
tenance, instead of that fiend-like ferocity which 
her imagination had always so vividly pictured ;t 
and wondering that one could so strangely contra- 
dict in his deeds of savage cruelty that index of 
the soul-—the face—which was stamped with kindly 
feeling, she stood calm and collected amidst that 
imposing scene. Not until her name was loudly 
called was her revery of thick and coming fancies 
broken, or her bewildered senses recalled to a full 
reality of her situation. 

“ Approach Ino Del Castro, that our own eyes 


+ See Mr. Stephens’ description of Mahmoud in his tra- 
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may sslepitulan the truth of what rumor saith 
concerning our general’s cherished captive.” 

Mahmoud’s voice seemed to be attuned to the 
softest and most silvery cadence- when he thus 
spoke. 

With bowed head, though scarcely conscious of 
her motion, Ino obeyed, and without unveiling her 
face, she stood alone at the foot of the throne. 

* Deign, fair lady, to dazzle our vision by with- 
drawing that jealous veil, which methinks thou 
must have adopted to enhance our surprise, since 
it is rather unusual for a slave, or captive, to be 
thus graciously shielded.” 

A slight hesitation at first withheld her hand, 
but, as if nerving herself with desperate fortitude, 
she drew it hastily aSide, and stood, flashing with 
all the pride amd seorn of incensed virtue, which 
the scene was so well calculated to arouse. ‘Then 
gathering around her person the thick folds of the 
fallen veil, she raised her head and bent upon the 
Sultan a look of calm disdain apparently unmoved 
by the least tremor of fear. 

“ Allah be praised !” exclaimed Mahmoud, “ we 
blame not the brave Stamboul for his Argus eyed 
watchfulness over thee, though we do confess he 
has proved a timid sportsman in not securing the 
tenderest note of love from a bird of such sur- 
passing beauty. Come, we propose a change of 
cages, and would fain select thee, our favored slave 
of the harem.” 

Mahmoud arose, and with his extended hand was 
about to place a crown of bright flowers upon the 
head of the immoveable Ino, when the shrill blast 
of a clarion caused every one to start with unwont- 
ed surprise. A sudden breaking away amongst 
the dense crowd was seen, and a soldier, brandish- 
ing high above his head a threatening sword, rushed 
through the line of officers and grandees, and cast- 
ing himself before the throne, as the Sultan had 
jast descended the last step, vehemently exclaimed . 

“Forbear, forbear great Mahmoud, thy propo- 
sed selection, or further insult to yonder spotless 
Sciote. Behold at thy feet the champion of her 
innocence in Stamboul, thy favored general. Twice 
has it been in his power to save thy life from treach- 
ery, and in the first moments of grateful emotion, 
thou didst give him this jewelled cross, (holding up 
across of great brilliancy,) consecrated by thine 
oath, that whatsoever Stamboul should ask of thee 
in future, it should &> faithfully granted. But it 
has never been his need to test a fulfilment of that 
oath until now; hear then his present petition. It 
is, (continued he rising and advancing towards 
| Tno,) that thou wilt give me back my captive, with 
a promise to molest her no more.” 

A shade of disappointment passed over the face 
of the Sultan, when Stamboul paused, then as if 
some sudden thought flashed through his mind, a 
smile of scornful derision curled his lip as he said, 
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rosity and disinterestedness towards thy eaptive 
bird, is indeed marvellous, thus to desire her-return 
to thy golden cage, after she has so long refused 
to respond to thy soft wooing. Methinks thou art 
somewhat selfish t@ deprive us the warbling @ of her 
music, since it is denied thine ear.’ 
The fine form of Stamboul seemed to “expand 
with muscular emotion; his piercing eye glared 
with the fire of deadly wrath, and his teeth were 
fiercely clenched to suppress the deep bitterness, 
which the taunting language of Mahmoud bad 
aroused. But the tempest of passion passed away, 
ere he suffered his blanched lip to give vent to its 
direful force, and drawing himself erect, in all his 
towering height, he slowly replied— 
“Since Mahmoud’s oath is sop'slight a bond, 
Stamboul hath yet another plea which may not 
prove so fruitless in accomplishing. his. desires. 
Thou hast informed me thy coffers néed replenish- 
ing; a high ransom may give me what. thy honor 
has denied ; name it, Sultan, yea if it be the price 
of Stamboul’s head, thou shalt freely possess iter 
He paused in the excess ¢ 
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long as the tie of loyalty has been so ignobly sev- 
ered. Ino Del Castro, (turning to the bewildered 
mnie. and respectfully taking her hand,) thou art 
ree-=aye as free as when Scio’s beauteous isle 
fed thée its fairest flower. Although Allah hath 
led Gpon my efforts to restore thee thy liberty; 
, alas’ | grieve to say that the joy of thy heart, 
in n this hour, cannot be enhanced by the return, or 
any successful tidings of Adrian Marcova, thy be- 
trothed. Stamboul hath sought him in vain, but 
rest assured that though his vow is still unpaid, yet 
it is deemed too sacred to be set at naught by any 
present failure, and no future exertion will be spar- 
ed to secure thee that happiness, in love, which 
thy constancy and virtue deserve.” 


“ Behold, most noble Stamboul, he whom thou 

hast so faithfully sought, acknowledges thy unpar- 

alleled generosity. Ino, my beloved, and is it thus 

we meet?” “A manly form stood before him, then 

a faint ery, one single bound and the brave bosom 

Marcova, habited as a Turkish soldier, 

‘betrothed of his glad youth. He 

um his’shoulder, saying in atone 
Led jitm 
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Stamboul, in eset thy * : de-camp, thou behold- 
est Adrian Marcova; Ww hearing that his 
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te hoping to > gain -more certain, tidings of her fate. 
- -Emagine:n Boke when rumor confidently asser- 
‘ ed she w thy will y and happy captive, in con- 
“sequence of which, I0 eagerly accepted thy offer of 
bearing her: y last m issive, that I might be assured 
of its trut borne ‘of other days’ pos- 


ity, , but as | hong ii so graciously confided to 
thy -and intentions re arding her release 
captivity, ‘Tforbore. reveal ing myself, fearing 

ny rash act of mine would probably involve 
reater misfortunes. “Besides, | had resol- 
anticipa thee in rendering the ransom, and 
, del: f y Sought the assistance of a friend i in 
























heart could demand. “Take back thy generously 
forfeited estates, for Adrian Marcova claims the 
prerogative of releasing Ino Del Castro and can 
give thee, most exacting Mahmoud, double the 
amount of thy stated ransom.” _ 
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bony hand towards Mahmoud, she said in a voice 
of bitter defiance, 

‘“* Ha! Stamboul, thou mayest well blush for thy 
allegiance to such a blood hungered tyrant, thou 
hast already risked a life too precious, and wielded 
a sword too true in the service of such as Mahmoud. 
Thy resolution is a noble one, and there let it sleep 
quiet in its seabbard ere thou unsheath it to advo- 
cate perjury and insatiate avarice. Adrian Mar- 
cova, doff the unsightly tarbouch of the barbarous 
infidels, and deign no longer to wear even the 
semblance of subjection, to one deaf to the voice 
of honor or common humanity.” 

Lamia received the tarbouch which Adrian im- 
mediately cast from his head, and seizing the sabre 
from his hand, she severed it intomumerous pieces, 
then scattering them befure the silver throne, she 
uttered another discordant, pealing yell, adding in 
a tone of fearless denunciation, 

* Thus may thy kingdom be blasted by the winds 
of destruction, and the blood of every butchered 
Sciote fall upon thy accursed head with tenfold 
vengeance.” 

“ Stay, hag,” replied the Sultan, rising as Lamia 
turned to depart, “‘ Mahmoud will yet prove him- 
self worthy of the sceptre he now wields, as also 
of the faithful loyalty of all his subjects; yea, even 
that of the magnanimous Stamboul. Not one pias- 
tre in this bag will he accept in ransom for Ino 
Del Castro; receive, Adrian Marcova, with thy 
peerless bride, the fairest portion of thy once beau- 
teous isle as her dowery, for he now freely grant- 
eth to thee a full patent to return to Scio. Mah- 
moud’s blessing goeth with thee. Stamboul, my 
valued friend and general, listen to my overtures. 
Although, in the moment of chagrin, I yielded my 
better nature to the tempter, yet conscience and 
honor now demand a candid retraction, which thy 
Sultan hesitates not to make before this present 
assemblage ; permit him then, to renew his former 
oath of obligation with thee, and now not only doth 
he grant Ino Del Castro an unransomed liberty, but 
also that of every Christian captive present; regard 
their release as a reward of thy noble bravery, 
and say, can Mahmoud's overture regain thy sword’s 
service ?” 

* Enough, most mighty Sultan,” returned Stam- 
boul, receiving his sword from Mahmoud, “ gladly 
will thy general renew the blessed covenant of 
friendship with thee and reiterate the pledge of his 
life’s devotion to thy will, and his country’s good. 
Henceforth the latter shall be his only desired 
bride, and at her shrine alone will he bend the knee 
of homage. Accept then of Stamboul’s most grate- 
ful thanks for this day’s act of justice and humanity 
in releasing so numerous a band of heart-stricken 
captives, and proudly will his memory ever recur 
to it, because the event so strongly proves he ser- 
veth a noble king in heart and deed.” 

But Adrian and Ino’s heart had become too 
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cout Jacerated by the direful massacre of theis Far from his home with trembling step and slow, 


native island, to accept of Mahmoud’s patent to 
return to a spot sodesolated. Beneath Italy’s blue 
sky did they seek a home as beautiful, though not 
so endeared by early memories, where the current | 


of their pure and united love flowed more gentle and | 


sparkling, because of that darkness with which the 
cloudy past had so fearfully shadowed its once 
smooth and limpid brightness, and thither, too, were 
they attended by the faithful slave, Zeida, Stam- 
boul’s parting gift to his loved and lovely Sciote 
Captive. 


Fredericksburg, 1844. 





SONNETS FROM PETRARCH. 


BY MARY G. WELLS. 


IV. 
“ Benedetto sia ’1 giorno, e’] mese, e’l anno.” 


Ah! blessed be the day, the month, the year, 
The season, time and the propitious hour, 
The lovely place, where first my sight came near 
The beaming eyes that bound me in their power. 
How blest the first sweet trouble of my breast. 
That came when Love ¢isturbed its wonted rest, 
The beuded bow, the deeply piercing dart, 
The wounds inflicted on my captive heart ; 
And blest the oft-repeated, tender word, 
Calling aloud my lady’s cherished name, 
The scalding tears, the sighs so frequent heard, 
The pensive verse which makes her known to fame; 
And blessed be the thoughts which bid hers dwell 
The only image in my bosom’s cell! 





Vv. 
* Discolorato hai Morto il piu bel viso.” 


Ah! Death, thou’st paled the fairest, loveliest face 
That e’er was seen, and dimmed the brightest eyes ; 
Thou’st loosed the bonds that bound unto its race 
The purest soul that had on earth such ties. 
In one sad moment thou hast torn from me 
All that I loved, hast stilled the sweetest voice 
Ear ever heard, made me weep mournfully, 
Bid me in outward things no more rejoice. 
For rest and solace when oppressed by grief 
To where Religion leads her eye would turn, 
And ’mid life’s cares it was her sole relief : 
Could’st speak like her, with such a lustre burn, 
Then might [ smile again, then might I move 
Not man’s heart only, but wild beasts to love ! 


VI. 
“ Movesi’! vecchierel canuto e bianco.” 


As moves the ancient man with hoary hair 

From the sweet place his age doth stil] adorn, 
Leaving his little family in despair, 

The absence of their well loved sire to mourn, 


Intent his distant pilgrimage to go, 





He reaches Rome fulfilling the desire 


E’en in the darkening twilight of his day 
Though bent by years and weary of the way : 


His great and blest similitude to see, we. 
Whom yet to meet in heaven he doth aspire : BAehe : 
Thus, sad and wearied, seek I patiently, “i oe 
Lady, if possible, to find a face, 

Whose features shall resemble thine ia grace ! 


VIL. 
“ Nill’eta sua piu bella e piu fiorita.” 


In life’s most beauteous and most flowery morn, 
When Love exerts his all puissant sway, 
Leaving on earth her earthly form of clay, 
Laura, my very life from me was torn. 
Lovely and living to the skies she rose, 
From there she rules me, and fr om. the 
Alas! why sever not these mortal at 
Whose sundering shall anothersli 
That, as my thoughts must linge 
So, joyous, spurning sadful gi ont a 
Leaving earth’s cares, may follow Her a ee Bs: 
That which delays me being only pe . ‘. 
Making me weary of my slow decay:— ~~© 
O! what a death there was three years this day! 












VUL 


“ Quand’io veggio dal,ciel seenaas v Aurora.” 






a ee 

When high in heaven E see Aufora ris eng ‘ 
With golden ringlets and’ with rosy brow, 

Love seizes me; I sick#h sad lw thsighs 


> 
Turn pale, saa say, where is ay Eat now? 
Ah! blest Tithonus, well is known. to thee. 
bens time erate thy dear treasuy 





She sleeps in death whom I 80 sz 
Your partings cannot causesuch deep despair, 

For quiet eve at least brings her again, 
Who loves thee still despite thy,silver hair. 

My nights are sad, my days.are filled with 
For she, who night and day my thoughts ae 
Of her sweet self hath left mé bat the namie” ~ 





IX. 
“ Laura serena che fra verdi fronde.”’ 


The murmuring breeze that thro’ the verdant grove 
Comes gently fanning‘o’er my fevered brow, 
Brings pleasant memori of the time when love 

Gave the first r te eoide ely felt e’en now. 
Once more I see the bi cous facé revealed 
Which scorn and j erst held concealed, 
The golden hair, mow bound in gems and pearls, 
Now loosely ered in a thousand curls, 
it to place with graceful skill, 
} so soft and fair a band, 

The recollection. mit y my | bosom thrill : 

And Time so firmly each knot and band, 

And laid so strong @ ‘upon my mind 













That Death alone <= ee unbind ! 


Philadelphia, Sep 
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THE MIND, ITS POWERS AND RESULTS. 


Man, as is well known, is a compound being 
consisting of soul and body, of mind and matter, a 
and immaterial principle. The body, we 
J, was formed of the dust of the earth—to 
hall return, but the mind, the immortal prin- 
ciple within us, is uncreated—it was breathed into 
this mechanism of clay by the Great First Cause— 
a celestial spark struck off from the Divinity itself. 
immaterial and eternal principle it is which 
to man all his dignity and importance in the 
cale of creation. This is the proposition we set 
out with and will endeavor to maintain. What is 
the body? It may indeed be more comely, more 
erect, more graceful than any other portion of God’s 
creation, but it is feeble, frail, exposed to disease 
and deaths “even the greater part of its dignity and 
‘from the intellect or soul which 
it he eyeyand the benignity and intelli- 
beam ; rom the countenance. But the 
: fat its immeasurable depths ? 
2as\ re the height and length and breadth 

s mighty powers! Who can unfold the hidden 
mysteries of this immortal principle? There lies 
the unconscious infant—his form is perfect, the 
d limb present evidences of future strength 
ahiwhat: Beecotions do we observe of 



















own fact that even the 


the child grows. up apace, the mental powers, by 
degrees, are @eveloped—images and ideas are 


formed. from the impression of external and mate- 
rial objects 1 Upon the senses. These ideas are ex- 


pressed by. words. The names of letters are soon 
—letiers are combined into syllables and 





te ‘ 


words, s,Leentences are formed, and thus new and 
ancébesi ive € floods of light and knowledge are poured 


into the mind, the history of past events and by- 
‘gone . ages become familiar things;—an onward 
progress is made from science to science, from dis- 
as to discovery, until that infant being, once 
‘even unconscious of existence, becomes a Bacon 
who can unfold and simplify the complicated prin- 
ciples of the most abstruse sciences, or a Newton 
who can measure the height of the sun and the 
planets, trace the comet in its wandering flight, 
plain the laws by which the whole planetary 
is regulated. 

‘May it not, indeed, be said, with trath, that the 
contemplation of the human intellect, with all its 
vast, mysterious and complicated powers, presents 
a subject more replete with gradeur and sublimity, 
than can be afforded by all @ material curiosities 


both of nature and of art, which the universe can 
afford. Think for a 
and divine powers. 


Upon its wonderful 


y 2 Single effort of the mind 








we can travel back, in a moment, to the creation of 
this world, when * God said let there be light, and 
there was light ;” by another flash of thought we 


| behold this great orb enveloped by a flood, and all 


its inhabitants buried in one common ruin; trace 
we then by another act of thought, the rise and 
fall of the great and powerful nations of the earth ; 
we stand where once stood Carthage and Palmyra 
and Memphis and other splendid cities of ancient 
time, whose mournful relics scarcely remain to tell 
the story of their departed greatness; in imagina- 
tion we can visit ancient Rome in all her imperial 
greatness and splendor, we can look upon her 
mighty armies and illustrious generals,—we enter 
the Roman Senate and gaze with admiration upon 
the venerable and dignified faces of those noble 
fathers of whom we delighted to read in our school, 
boy time—we recognize the bold and ambitious 
features of a Cesar, the stern and inflexible coun- 
tenance of a Cato,—we listen to the powerful and 
indignant eloquence of a Cicero driving Cataline 
from the Senate Chamber; and then ascending to 
the lofty height of some towering citadel, we can 
behold, in one magnificent view, this immense city, 
with its millions of inhabitants—the mistress of the 
world. More rapid than the lightning’s flash, the 
mind transports itself to the classic shores of ancient 
Greece. We visit the beautiful and refined city of 
Athens ; we gaze with delight and admiration upon 
the splendid temples, whose chaste and elegant 
architecture has served as a model for all future 
time—we look with rapture upon those beautiful 
specimens of statuary, which have distinguished 
Greece above all other nations; we enter her halls 
of learning and science, and hold converse with 
Socrates and Plato—we hang upon the lips of her 
illustrious orators, and listen with breathless atten- 
tion to the bold and energetic eloquence of Demos- 
thenes thundering forth his Phillipics and urging 
on his countrymen to the defence of their rights and 
liberties. Quickerthan light the mind again travels 
down the long track of intervening time, and we 
enter the portals of the great and interesting, city 
of Jerusalem, in all its former splendor and magni- 
ficence—we behold Deity himself preaching in 
her temples and walking in her streets, healing the 
sick, giving sight to the blind, and hearing to the 
deaf, making the dumb to speak and bringing the 
dead to life. But the mind, in its still more adven- 
turous course, leaves the earth and reaches to 
heaven ; it traces the motions of unknown worlds— 
travels with the moon around the earth, the earth 
around the sun, and reaches to those innumerable 
fixed stars whose immeasurable distance has baf- 
fled all human computation ; and still renewing its 
mysterious flight, it soars to the kingdom of the 
Great Omnipotent One, and beholds the Sovereign 
of the Universe seated upon his pure white throne, 
surrounded by angelic spirits who live forever in 
his presence and give unceasing praise and adora- 
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tion to his name. Who can contemplate such a 
wonderful and mysterious principle in our nature 
without wonder, agve and admiration ! 


“ Call now to mind what high, capacious powers 
Lie folded up in man, how far beyond 

The praise of mortals may the eternal growth 
Of nature to perfection half divine 

Expand the blooming soul. What pity then 
Should sloth’s unkindly fogs depress to earth 
Her tender blossom? Choke the streams of life 
And blast her springs: far otherwise designed 
Almighty wisdom.” 


One of the most striking evidences of the power 
and influence of mind may be derived from the 
fact that, by the exertion of this principle alone, 
unaided by any foreign or extrinsic circumstances, 
individuals have, in all ages of the world, risen 
from the deepest obscurity to the highest elevation 
of fame, rank and usefulness among men. No 
difficulty, or embarrassment, no adversity or misfor- 
tune can keep down the energies of the powerful 
and elastic intellect. Every impediment, like a 
barrier thrown across the current of a strong and 
rapid stream, serves only to obstruct its progress 
for a moment,—it rushes forward in its subsequent 
course, with accumulated momentum and impetu- 
osity. Let us direct our attention for a moment to 
the distinguished men of our own country. Is it 
from a long-descended line of noble ancestry that 
they have derived their greatness? Is it from the 
possession of extraordinary wealth and dignified 
titles that they have become so useful and distin- 
guished in their career? Has not almost every dis- 
tinguished character in this and every other country 
been the builder up of his own name, the architect 
of his own greatness t Had we ever heard of an 
illustrious Washington, a Jefferson, a Madison, a 


_ Marshall, a Calhoun, a Wirt, a Clay, or a Webster, 
. until these men distinguished themselves by their 


intellectual greatness and usefulness, and built up 
for themselves a reputation and a name? It is all 
the result of mind—of intellectual power, indomi- 
table mental energy. Does it not appear then 
reasonable to conclude that our proposition is cor- 
rect, that itis the mind, the spark of Divinity stir- 
ring within us, which gives to man all his dignity 
and importance in the scale of creation? Thus far, 
we have alluded briefly to the powers and capaci- 
ties of the human intellect, let us now turn our 
attention to some of the great practical resulis 
arising from these immense powers and capacities. 

Thetime would fail even to enumerate the various 
and wonderful improvements and discoveries that 
have been made in the last few centuries by the 
powers of the human mind. Instead of creeping 
cautiously and timidly along the shore, fearing to 
leave the sight of land, the mariner can trace his 
path with certainty and precision in the wide and 
unknown ocean by the lights derived from mathe- 
matical and astronomical science; and how shall 


we begin to compute the vast and incalculable in- 
fluence which has been exerted by one single 
power—a discovery resulting from the capacious 
and scientific intellect of a Fulton, whom every one 
that loves his country is proud to claim as an Ame- 


rican. Let us reflect for a moment upon the won- 
derful and stupendous effects that must forever 
accrue from that one act of thought which.evolved 


the important principle that steam could be con- 
verted into a power which would convey palaces 
down our noble streams—stem the impetuous cur- 
rents of the most rapid rivers,—propel the 
ships across the widest oceans, and almost 
late space by conveying us from town to 
from city to city, from almost one extremity of our 
country to the other. Is it not from this one cause 
chiefly that the whole condition of the great valley 
of the Mississippi has been changed in the last 
few years ? towns and cities have sprung up as if by 
enchantment, so that this immense valley i is rapidly 
becoming the most productive and poptlous portion 
of the globe. The following remarks-of Mr. Alex- 
ander Everett will be read with intérest by. every 
one. bes are peculiarly Pens n illus- 















he says—* The scene th; 
when we turn the eye ® 
we are now assembled to 
which flows by our side, af 
demonstration of the rece! 
science than could be. ive m 
tion. Forty years ago there was 1 
seen in the way of navigation on the Mississippi 
river but a few clumsy rafts, which»after slaikes 
down the produce of the interior, Up at 
New Orleans, and never Oy ni return, and 
a few small vessels struggling mp sails, 
against the current, and employing, thtee-or four 
months to ascend to the head of-navigation, Now 
there is searcely an hour in which majestic moving 
palaces are not seen to pass on their upWard, and 
downward progress, following or stemming the 
current with nearly equal facility, and performing 


seven days; at the same time others are perform- 
ing their outward and homeward voyages from 
Boston to New-York, across the Atlantic, in an 
average time from twelve to fifteen days. But in 
the application of steam to locomotion on rail- 
roads, the results havesbeen 

brilliant. Dr. Fran 









postmast 


from Philadelphia ta 
Boston at 4 o'clock” 
Washington, a hund 
Philadelphia, on the ev 


the afternoon and reaches 
and fifty miles beyond 





ig of the following day. 
il is regularly carried to 





From New Orleans 


their voyages to and from Louisville in from five to — 


if possible, stil] more | 
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Boston in nine days. 
for practical purposes, nearer to Boston than Phila- 
delphia was before the Revolution. Between New 
Orleans, the extreme point of civilized America, and 
St. Petersburg, the extreme point of civilized Eu- 
rope, intelligence regularly passes in five weeks.” 
What immense results from one master effort of 
the human mind. ‘The effects of this one dis- 
covery alone—the discovery and application of 
steam power, is sufficient to evince the paramount 
importance and the great superiority of knowledge 


New Orleans is of course, |! the intellect. 





overevery other attainment, and that knowledge | 
and mental cultivation, when properly and usefully | | 
applied, confer upon man his greatest honor and 
glory, and exert the greatest practical influence | 
upon the condition of the world. 

t us turn our attention for a moment to another 
grand result of intellectual effort—a result which 
has changed the whole condition of mankind, and | 


which constitutes one of the chief distinctions) ij 


between savage and civilized life. I allude to the | 
invention of that art by which thoughts and ideas 
ang. recorded ti handed down to all succeeding 
generations. The splendid and glorious results of 
this art are "80 beautifully and eloquently described 
2 learnes Dr. Good, and the language and 
2801 much better than I can use my- 

e tobe excused for quoting his words. 
T 2.) nost interesting history of this sub- 
iter. thus concludes his remarks: 











huma iat tdion ce art that gives stability 
to thought, forms a cabinet for our ideas, and pre- 
sents, in imperishable colors, a speaking portraiture 
of the ul, Without this, hard indeed would be 
the separation Of friends, and the traveller would 
become an exile from his native home, vainly lan- 
guishing for the consolatory information that his 
wife, his children, his kinsmen, his country were in 
a state of health and prosperity, and himself em- 
balmed in their affections. Without this, what to 
us would be the wisdom of past ages, or the history 
of former times? The chain of nature would be 
broken up in all its links, and every generation be- 
come an isolated and individual world, equally cut 
off, as by an irremediable abyss, from its ancestors 
and from posterity. While the language of the 
lipseis as fleeting as the breath itself, and confined 
to a’single spot, as well as to a single moment, the 

nguage of the pen enjoys, in many instances, an 

amantine existence, and will only perish amid the 
ruins of the globe. Before its mighty touch, time 
and space become annihilated ; ; it joins epoch to 
epoch and pole to pole, it gives unity to the works 
of creation and providence: and enables us to trace 
from the beginning of ' ‘things. to the end. It is the 
great sun of the moral world that warms and stimu- 
lates and irradiates and develops and matures the 





best virtues of the heart; and’ the best faculties of 





But for this, every thing would be 
darkness and doubt and death-shade ; all knowledge 
would be traditionary and all ,experience local ; 
civilized life would relapse into barbarian, and man 
would have to run through his comparatively little 
and insignificant round of existence--the perpetual 
sport of ignorance and error, uninstructed by science, 
unregulated by laws, unconsoled by revelation.” 
But the mind, still pressing forward in the career 
of improvement and sublime results, strikes out, in 
the 15th century, another discovery, or rather in- 
vention, still more important in its consequences 
than the art of writing. I allude tothe art of 
printing. When the first book appeared from the 
press of the well-known Aldo Manustius, in 1497, 
a new era dawned upon the world, an era which 


| will be memorable as long as time and even eter- 
nity itself shall last. 


The most vivid and fertile 
imagination, the most prophetic and far-reaching 
intellect cannot begin to conceive of the immense 
influence which this one master effort of the hu- 
man mind must exert upon all succeeding genera- 
tions. The time was, when a few manuscripts 
were considered a large library, and without the 
invention of the art of printing, those nations which 
are now highly distinguished for literature and 
science must have been still enveloped in ignorance 
and barbarism. What more than the art of print- 
ing contributed to the revival of learning which 
had been buried in midnight darkness for more 
than ten centuries? By this art, books upon books 
on every useful subject have been multiplied with- 
out number, and a respectable library can now be 
obtained for a few hundred dollars, an amount 
which, previous to this time, might not have pur- 
chased more than one valuable manuscript. Re- 
flect for a moment upon the influence of the press. 
By this means news and information on all sub- 
jects are distributed in a short time to every por- 
tion of the civilized world, and an inconceivable 
influence is exerted upon its social, religious and 
political condition. To the Christian and philan- 
thropist, this subject presents a view which is par- 
ticularly interesting and gratifying. He delights 
to look abroad over the world and observe the un- 
bounded influence, which this art has exerted in 
diffusing the Gospel of sacred truth through almost 
every country and nation of the earth, and shedding 
the divine light of sacred truth upon millions who 
otherwise must have remained forever in ignorance 
and gross superstition—an art which must ever be 
regarded as one of the most efficient means or in- 
struments in bringing about that happy period, when 
the glories of divine truth shall shine as the noon- 
day in the darkest corners of the earth and illumi- 
nate the benighted mind of every idolatrous and 
superstitious nation onthe globe. Is it necessary 
to adduce other instances of the wondrous results 
of the mind—the thinking principle of our natures ? 
We might allude to the numerous improvements 
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in the arts and sciences—in chemistry, medicine,|ed one of the most able and interesting sermons lL 


geology, botany, natural philosophy, astronomy— | 


have ever read, demonstrating the influence which 


in music and painting and a host of others, but the | | the culture of the moral feelings exerts in enlar- 


time would fail us. But there is one sublime and | 
all-memorable result of the bold and majestic | 
powers of the human mind with which F shall con- 
clude this portion of our subject. I allude to the 
unrivalled and collective wisdom of those distin- 
guished patriots and philosophers who devised and 
put in order the articles of that free and glorious 
constitution which they have bequeathed to us, and 
under which we enjoy a liberty and prosperity un- 
rivalled in the annals of history. And may I not 
here digress a moment, and remark that every 
citizen of our country should bear in mind that this 
free constitution, the result of so much wisdom 
and thought, can only be sustained in all its vigor | 
and purity, by a continuation of that wisdom and | 
enlightened intellect which first put it into opera- 
tion. And is it not the duty of each one of us, to 
exert all his influence, however limited or extensive 
it may be, to diffuse just and enlightened principles 
throughout our country ; as far as he is able, to en- | 
courage education and the distribution of general | 
knowledge, so that this rich inheritance may be | 
preserved pure and unsullied, and be handed down 
to posterity as a legacy more precious than gold | 
or silver or lands? Thus J have attempted, in a 
brief and cursory manner, to describe some of the | 
wonderful powers of that mysterious and immortal | 
principle of our nature denominated mind, and have 
likewise endeavored to trace out some of the grand 
and sublime results accruing to society and to the 
world from the operation of this divine principle. 
And if my arguments have been correct, we are 
necessarily led to the conclusion, or to the truth of 
the principle with which I set out, that the mind 
and the application of its powers to high and 
useful purposes, confer upon man his greatest 
dignity and honor. I hope I may not be under- 
stood as arguing for the cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties alone, to the exclusion of the cul- 
ture of the moral powers. The moral faculties 
as essentially constitute a part of the mind as| 
the intellectual, and the individual who cultivates | 
the latter to the neglect of the former is only 
cultivating a part of his mind, and the culture must 
therefore be very imperfect. There is a close and 
intimate connexion between the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, and it would require a distinct 
essay to trace out the relations which they bear to 
each other. There is one remark which we wish 
to make in this connexion, and that is, that the 
culture and development of the moral powers seem 
to throw a light and vigor into the intellectual fac- 
ulties which are sometimes astonishing and almost 
supernatural. We have a passage in the Scrip- 
ture which says, ‘The entrance of God’s words 


| 








‘will prove more a demon than a God.” 
| ‘ . ; 
‘these remarks, it may be seen, that though in this 


ging and developing the intellectual faculties. On 
this subject, the celebrated Dr. Channing has the 
following eloquent and impressive sentiment which 
ought to sink deeply into every mind. He says, 
“The exaltation of talent as it is called, is the 
curse of the age;—Education is now chiefly a 
stimulus to learning and thus acquires power with- 
out the principles which alone make it good. ‘Tal- 
ent is worshipped, but if divorced from rectitude 
From 


essay so much importance is attached to the pow- 
ers of the intellect, yet it is far from the object of 
the writer to divorce that connexion which should 
always subsist between the intellectual and moral 
powers. On the other hand, we believe that they 
should be united by an indissoluble tie, and that all 
our intellectual operations should be impelled and 
stimulated by moral and religious feelings, so that 
high and holy results may ensue—results useful to 
man’s condition in this world and conducive to his 
eternal interests in another and better state of exis- 
tence. 

Having endeavored to point out some of the 
most prominent and important results which have 
been produced in the world by the operations of 
mind, and traced out briefly the influences of these 
results upon the condition of the world, if our prem- 
ises and reasonings are sound, we are compelled 
to infer that it is the duty of every member of so- 
ciety to use all the influence, he can exert in every 
possible way, in the promotion of education and 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. There is no 
possible excuse which any individual can make for 
the neglect of this duty. Every man has his in- 
fluence, and every man is bound to exert it for the 
welfare of his fellow-men. We might mention 
various modes by which men should exert their in- 
fluence in the promotion of education and useful 
knowledge, but our limits will only permit us to 
allude to one, and this we believe to be one of the 
most important in its character and most universal 
in its operation. 1 mean the establishment of Ly- 
ceums in every town and village of our country— 
institutions which might appropriately be called the 
people’s university, where men of all ranks and 
grades, from the highest to the lowest, may attend 
gratuitously and learn lessons of practical wisdom 
and truths of infinite value. We believe it is the 
dawning of a better and happier era in our coun- 
try, that these institutions are so rapidly increasing 
in number in every portion of our union, and that 
the lectures which are delivered by able individuals, 
are attracting more attention in our cities than 
theatres and balls and other places of vain and 





giveth light, it giveth understanding to the simple ;” 
and from this text the Rev. H. Melville has preach- 
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trifling amusements. I cannot understand the con- 
sistency of that man who believes that the perma- 
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nency of our republican institutions depends upon 
the enlightenment of the people, and yet refuses 
to give his aid and encouragement to those very 
means which are best calculated to instruct and 
enlighten. Let us describe in a few words the man- 
ner in which these institutions are calculated to be 
so useful. A number of gentlemen meet together 
and form an association, and denominate it a Ly- 
ceum, or give it any other name which they deem 
appropriate. ‘They meet weekly or semi-monthly 
as may be considered most convenient. At each 
meeting, one of the members, previously appointed, 
is expected to deliver an address on some useful, 
interesting subject. Out of a large number of 
members, there would be no difficulty in selecting 
an individual who might have sufficient leisure to 
prepare an address. Very little expense attends 
the formation of an association of this kind. It is 
a source of improvement to members by affording 
an opportunity of devoting leisure time to some 
useful and interesting theme which is to be the sub- 
ject of discourse at some future period. The au- 
dience is interested and benefitted by obtaining, in 
a short period, all the ideas and information which 
the lecturer may have been collecting for weeks. 
The ladies delight to honor such meetings with the 
light of their countenances. With minds inquisi- 
tive for knowledge, and pleased to encourage every 
institution which has for its object the promotion 
of useful knowledge and sound morality, they 
gladly give the influence of their presence in its 
encouragement. If the number of members will 
justify it, with a small expense to each one, a good, 
useful library can be obtained, the ablest and most 
interesting literary journals and papers are added, 
and thus every means afforded for the attainment 
of sound, useful practical knowledge, which are 
found in the best colleges and universities of our 
country. ‘Thousands of such institutions have al- 
ready sprung up, but we believe that they ought to 
be much more numerous ; there are many towns and 
villages which have no institutions of this kind, 
where nothing prevails but a sordid lust for lucre, 
and where, by the exertion of a few enterprising 
young men, a flourishing Lyceum could soon be 
established. And even in some of the largest and 
finest cities in our country, there is not more than 
one institution of this kind, where there ought to be 
a dozen. But I fear I am becoming tedious, and 
must forbear further remarks upon this interesting 
topic. I have insisted the more upon this method 
of diffusing useful knowledge, because I believe 
there is no other plan half so effectual in enlight- 
ening the minds of the grown-up portion of every 
community, besides the great moral benefits deri- 
ved by drawing their attention to subjects of utility 
and importance, instead of frequenting the haunts 
of dissipation and vice. 

In concluding this humble attempt to illustrate 
the high honor and dignity which mental cultivation 


and learning confer upon man, and their great utility 
and importance to the world, I beg leave to con- 
clude in the beautiful and eloquent language of one 
of the ablest and most elegant writers of our coun- 
try.* “It has been my lot, gentlemen, to travel 
farther and to see mankind under a greater number 
of phases than you have, and [ can confidently say 
that every where, talent and learning command the 
admiration and respect of the world ; every where 
do these accomplishments call forth the homage of 
mankind, either voluntary or involuntary. It is this 
homage which makes the man of learning the citi- 
zen of the world, and gives him the hospitality and 
patronage of nations. The man of learning is 





_justly regarded as the benefactor of the human race, 

and the wars and strifes of nations are suspended 
a to him. Even States that have fallen into ini- 
quity, and have shed the blood of the innocent, 
have been known to pause in their career, whilst 
they paid a tribute of respect to the man of science. 
At that period when the dreadful guillotine was 
shedding torrents of blood in Revolutionary France, 
when the moral elements of our nature seemed, in 
that devoted country, to have risen in rebellion 
against their God, and the conscience of man ap- 
peared forever silenced; when every demon of 
discord and violence seemed for the time to be let 
loose to plague the nations of the world, even in 
such a period did the national assembly stop in its 
mad career, to pay a tribute of homage and respect 
to science by decreeing three days mourning for 
the death of Benjamin Franklin. What a trophy 
was this to be won by science amid the raging ele- 
ments of discord and faction.” WwW, & ZV. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


* Professor Dew. 





From the New Mirror. 
TO THE PRESIDENT’S BRIDE. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


The flowers and stars were equal in their birth— 
Beauty and purity to both were given— 

The flowers became the poetry of earth, 
And the bright stars the poetry of heaven. 


The star of evening, for the reigning star, 
From sea-foam bed the humbler planets chose ; 
And earth’s sweet blossoms gathered from afar, 
And paid their grateful homage to the rose. 


In thee, the queenly rose and star of even 
Blend all their brightness, fragrancy and power. 
Thou, in thy varied gifts from earth and heaven, 
Hast all the beauty of the star and flower. 


And thus thou wert created, radiant one! 
Thy soul, God’s masterpiece—the Powers above 
Made thee in form more glorious than the sun, 
And Nature gave the kindling spark of love. 
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Upon thy brow the snow-flake found a home 
Pure as itself, and even more chastely fair; 

Morn came and looked upon thy cheek’s rich bloom, 
Melting to white, and died of envy there. 


His pearls old Ocean brought to form thy teeth ; 
His coral for thy lips ; and Earth bestowed 

Her south wind from the spice isles for thy breath, 
That forth in tones of melting sweetness flowed. 


The star-queen, seeking an immortal home, 
More beautiful than aught above the skies, 

In orbs where intellect of angels shone, 
Seated her living glory in thine eyes. 


All this and more, divinest one, art thou— 
Thy silken tresses float upon the air, 

And wanton o’er the marble of thy brow, 
As ‘twere Elysium to be prisoners there. 


Thy neck is white as thine own purity ; 
Thy queenly figure, faultless in its grace ; 

Nought but thyself can be compared to thee, 
To tell the heavenly wonders of thy face. 


Long live thy beauty—and when time must be, 
That from yon skies thy starry soul shall beam, 
May still the living memory of thee 
O’er every generous spirit reign supreme. 





THE PLEA OF INSANITY IN CRIMINAL CASES, 
BY FORBES WINSLOW, Esa. 
MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, LONDON. 


The above is the title of a work, which was 
sent forth, in December last, by the enterprising 
publisher of the Law Library. It is one of the 
few buoks of real merit to be found among the num- 
berless trashy publications which now deluge our 
land like another Egyptian plague of locusts. 

The plea of insanity in criminal cases has be- 
come so common in our courts of law, that its bare 
mention excites asmile. This does not arise from 
an impression that the pleais an altogether ground- 
less one, for the fact of its universality proves that 
there is in behalf of the unfortunate class a general 
sympathy, to which counsel have found it conve- 
nient to appeal. But this universality shows also 
that, in any case which will admit the shadow of 
a presumption of insanity, the plea may be offered 
with some chance of success. Unless we suppose, 
then, the great body of criminals to be insane, 
there must be a fault somewhere. It would bea 
most unjust and uncharitable imputation to charge 
a want of integrity, or a neglect of duty, upon our 
judges or jurymen; it follows therefore, that this 
fault must be in the mode of trial. 

It is a well settled and judicious rule, which 
throws the burden of proof upon the objector to an 
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ject of eulogy for some of the wisest men who 


have ever lived, it is becoming to examine the 
question with candor and deliberation. Let us 
look a little then at the usual course of proceeding 
in the trial of a criminal case, where the subject 
of insanity is involved. The prisoner at the bar 
is charged with murder. Evidence has been ad- 
duced sufficient to show that it was his hand which 
gave the fatal blow. Unless the contrary can be 
proved, the malice necessary to make him guilty of 
the crime will be presumed. ‘The plea of insanity 
is put in, and witnesses are examined to establish 
the fact. The jury is composed of honest and 
respectable men, who are actuated by the most 
praiseworthy desire of performing their duty. They 
are men of good, plain, common sense ; are indus- 
trious, and in every way qualified to fill their seve- 
ral stations in society. ‘They could answer, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, any question relating 
to the every day business of life. But now they 
are placed in new and trying circumstances. The 
life of a fellow being is at stake. It is in their 
power either to restore him to his family, or to con- 
sign him to the hands of the executioner. Of their 
decision they must give account in the day of final 
retribution. They are called upon to pierce through 
the outward acts into the hidden recesses of the 
heart, to note the thoughts and feelings of the pri- 
soner, to take into account his eccentricities and 
caprices, to estimate the probable effects of a cer- 
tain hallucination or delusion, and after the conside- 
ration of all these circumstances, to pronounce upon 
his moral responsibility. ‘They perceive the diffi- 
culties of the case, and also the necessity of com- 
ing to some conclusion. ‘They are perplexed, they 
hesitate, they feel incompetent to thetask. Medical 
gentlemen are called into court, and are examined 
as to the nature of insanity in general, and their 
opinion of this case in particular. ‘They are ques- 
tioned and cross questioned, by gentlemen of the 
bar, who have, perhaps, just enough acquaintance 
with medical jurisprudence, to enable them to ask 
questions which no man can answer. ‘The medi- 
cal men will probably decline giving a positive opi- 
nion upon many points. The judge then delivers 
his charge, which is made up of the sometimes 
contradictory opinions of all the distinguished law- 
yers who have preceded him. ‘The case then 
rests with the jury. The jurymen put together 
the legal tests which have been given them by the 
judge, the arguments of the lawyers, the opinions 
of the physicians, and their own confused ideas of 
the case, and are more at aloss than before. They 
are afraid to pronounce the prisoner innocent, and 
they are not sure he is guilty. The judge told 
them, that if, after mature deliberation, they had a 
reasonable doubt, they must throw it in favor of 





established institution. Before pronouncing faulty 
a mode of trial, which has come down from the 
highest antiquity, and which has furnished a sub- 


the prisoner. They have doubts, they cannot know 
that the prisoner was of sound mind at the time 
of the commission of the act, they do not know 
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that he committed the act with malicious intent; | were made to bring forward such evidence, in sup- 
they must, therefore, either bring in no verdict at|port of any case requiring for its elucidation a 


all, or else one of not guilty. 


knowledge of either mechanics or law, the counsel 


If this be a fair statement, it is not difficult to) would expose himself to the laughter of the court ; 
understand, without impugning the motives of judge |yet medical knowledge is thought to come by in- 


or jury, how so many infamous characters are turn- 
ed loose upon society, whom public opinion has 
almost unanimously pronounced worthy of death. 
Nor is it surprising, that the plea of insanity should 
rank, in vulgar estimation, on a par with an alzdv. 
It is, I acknowledge, much easier to point out de- 
fects in an established system, than to devise a bet- 
ter. And even supposing a substitute to be pro- 
posed, which promises to be free from some of 
these defects, it is still a serious question, whether 
these improvements be sufficiently great to coun- 
terbalance the loss of that veneration for old and 
time-honored institutions, which seems an inherent 
principle of human nature. It is certainly a mat- 
ter of no little consequence, in a country so new 
as ours, and among a people so prone to innovation, 
in aland where the must important revolutions may 
be effected by the popular will, as it were, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to cherish this feeling of reve- 
rence for the institutions of our forefathers and thus 
to oppose some barrier to the spirit of perpetual 
change. But there are a few facts connected with 
this subject which must not be left out of view. 

1. The people can at any time they may deem 


proper make any change in the present system of | 


jurisprudence. 

2. Public opinion seems to be, that there are 
defects in the mode of trial in criminal cases, 
which call for remedy. 

3. Some change may then be expected before 
the lapse of many years. 

4. In order, that when the time shall come, leg- 
islators may act in an intelligent manner, and in 
accordance with the wishes of their constituents, 
it is expedient that different schemes be laid before 
the public, and their merits fully discussed. 

With regard to the plan suggested by Dr. Wins- 
low, for the establishment of a separate jurisdic- 
tion, presided over by persons whose attention has 
been specially directed to the study of mental ab- 
erration, it would be impossible to form an opinion, 
without a more particular account of the whole 
system. It is much to be regretted, that the au- 
thor has not entered more into detail upon this 
point. Whatever may be thought of the practi- 
cability of his scheme, there can be no doubt of the 
propriety of having judges as thoroughly acquaint- 
ed as may be with the subject upon which they 
are to adjudicate. 

“No man,” says Dr. Winslow, “is considered 
competent to give an opinion on a complicated ques- 
tion of mechanics, who has not paid some atten- 
tion to the science; neither would the evidence of 
the first physician or surgeon in Europe be of any 
value on an intricate point of law. If an attempt 


begecer- the jury, not one of whom may have seen 





a case of insanity, or have given the subject a mo- 
ment’s consideration, are called upon to decide 
whether the mind, in a particular case, is suffi- 
ciently well balanced to enable its possessor to form 
an accurate judgment between right and wrong ; 
or, in other words, whether a person alleged to be 
insane ought to be viewed as a responsible agent.” 
| But the main object of the work is not to find fault 
with the present mode of trial, or to propose a bet- 
ter, but simply, taking matters as they stand, to 
furnish, in as small a compass as possible, to those 
who are called upon to adjudicate in criminal cases, 
a correct notion of the law in relation to the plea 
of insanity, and to enable them to form an accurate 
_judgment of the presence of insanity in any case 
_in which it is said to exist. 

Mental insanity is either partial, or total. With 
regard to the irresponsibility of persons totally in- 
sane, there has never been a question. With re- 
gard to partial insanity, there are almost as many 
different opinions as there are individuals. Lord 
Coke held that nothing but a total absence of un- 
‘derstanding and memory can excuse a person, 
while some of the medical writers of the present 
day, think the infliction of punishment cannot be 
_justified in any case, where insanity is established 
in the slightest degree. Dr. Winslow takes a me- 
dium ground. 

“*] am not prepared,” he says, “to give an un- 
qualified adherence to the doctrine, that the pre- 
sence of a disordered mind ought invariably to 
shield a person from responsibility ; for there are 
many cases of insanity, in which the patient ap- 
pears to be perfectly competent to form a correct 
process of reasoning, is aware of his legal irre- 
sponsibility, and knows the distinctions between 
right and wrong.” 

“An intriguing, unruly, vicious madman, was 
detected with a piece of iron which he had con- 
trived to shape like a dagger; into this iron he 
fixed a handle. The weapon was firmly taken away 
from him. He immediately became excessively 
abusive, and he was placed under restraint. After 
this he was more violent, and uttered the most re- 
volting imprecations. In a fit of fury he exclaim- 
ed to the keeper,‘ I°Ul murder you yet! Iam a 
madman and they cannot hang me for tt.’” 

“When Martin set fire to York-Minster, a con- 
versation took place among the inmates of a neigh- 
boring mad-house relating to the circumstance. 
The question discussed was, whether Martin would 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law for the crime. 
Various were the opinions expressed. . In the 
midst of the conversation, one patient, apparently 
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as mad as the rest, exclaimed—‘ He (Martin) will 
not be hanged—of course he will escape.’ ‘ For 
what reason ?’ asked several voices. ‘They can- 
not hang him,’ replied the lunatic, ‘ because he is 
mad, he is one of ourselves.” 

‘TI would not, however, pronounce a hasty or 
inconsiderate judgment in cases of this character. 
We know so little of the workings of the human 
mind, either in its healthy or morbid states, that it 
is a point of great difficulty ; in fact, almost an im- 
possibility to detect the line of demarkation between 
responsibility and irresponsibility, or where one com- 
mences and the other terminates. ‘This is a sub- 
ject, however, which requires more consideration 
than medical jurists have hitherto given to it.” 

It has long been attempted to fix upon some ac- 
curate test, to which all cases of alleged insanity 
may be brought, and the question of responsibility 
determined. Dr. Winslow doubts the propriety of 
such attempts. 

“The judges of the land,” he remarks, “ appear 
to have no settled or clear views on the subject of 
insanity. ‘This may in a great measure arise from 
their attempting to define insanity. The disease 
does not admit of being defined. It is not in the 


that fact, although to all other intents and purposes 

he was sane; answering, reasoning, and acting 

as men, not in any manner tainted with insanity, 

converse and reason, and conduct themselves; 

suppose further, that he believed the man whom 
le destroyed, but whom he destroyed as a potter’s 
vessel, to be the property of another; and that he 
had malice against such supposed person, and that 
he meant to injure him, knowing the act he was 
committing to be malicious and injurious; and that, 
in short, he had full knowledge of all principles of 
good and evil ; yet, would it be possible to convict 

such a person of murder, if, from the influence of 
his disease, he was ignorant of the relation in which 
he stood to the man he had destroyed, and was 
utterly unconscious that he had struck at the life 
of a human being ?” 

So long as the present method of trial continues, 
it must be important that judicial decisions be regu- 
lated by some general rules, in order that the ad- 
ministration of justice be uniform, and not forever 
subject to change according to the views of individ- 
uals. The proposed tests seem to be coming more 
and more complete ; may it not be hoped then, not- 
withstanding the skepticism of Dr. Winslow and 





power of any human being to embody within the 
limits of a definition all the peculiar and character- 
istic symptoms of mental derangement. The 
malady assumes so many forms, and exhibits itself 
in such Protean shapes, that it is out of our power 
to give any thing bearing the semblance of a cor- 
rect or safe definition of the disorder—a definition 
that could be referred to as a standard in doubtful 
cases of deranged mind. If it be difficult to em- 
brace within the bounds of one sentence any thing 
like a true description of the symptoms of general 
mental aberration, a fortiori, how abortive must be 
the attempt to lay down any rule by which we are 
to test in any particular case the presence or ab- 
sence of moral responsibility.” 

The general principle upon which courts of jus- 
tice seem to have acted in this country and in. En- 
gland, is, that a person who is capable of distin- 
guishing right from wrong—of knowing that the 
crime of which he may stand accused is an offence 
against the laws of God and nature, is a responsible 
agent. It must be admitted that these are not 
perfect tests in all cases of alleged insanity. Take 
for example the hypothetical case proposed by Lord 
Erskine in his speech on the trial of Hadfield, for 
firing upon George the Third. 

** Let us suppose,” says his Lordship, “ the cha- 


racter of an insane delusion consists in the belief 


that some given person was any brute animal or an 
inanimate being, (and such cases have existed,) and 
that upon the trial of such a lunatic for murder, 
you being upon your oaths convinced, upon the un- 
contradicted evidence of one hundred persons, that 
he believed the man he had destroyed to be a pot- 


<n that some general principles will be fixed 
upon, which may be applied to all cases? 


There are many subjects of interest suggested 
by the perusal of this part of our author’s treatise, 
upon which it would be pleasant and profitable to 
dwell, but the limits of this article prevent. There 
is another species of insanity, to which Dr. Wins- 
low invites the particular attention of the reader, 
and which is well worthy of such attention. I 
mean moral insanity. 


The term, moral insanity, is used to express a 
a disease, which has, for a few years past, engaged 
the attention of writers upon medical jurisprudence. 
The peculiar features which distinguish this from 
other forms of mania, have never been very accu- 
rately determined. Some persons are altogether 
skeptical with regard to the existence of such a 
disease and contend that it differs, in no wise, from 
mere moral depravity. It has received some coun- 
tenance in the courts of France, but has not, that 
I am aware, been recognized in those of England 
or America. Dr. Winslow speaks of it as “a 
disordered condition of the moral affections and 
propensities, unaccompanied by any delusion of 
the intellectual powers. In these cases,” he 
continues, “the person manifests no mental delu- 
sion ; is not monomaniacal; has no hallucination; 
does not confound fancies with realities; but sim- 
ply labors under a morbid state of the feelings and 
affections, or, in other words, a diseased volition. 
The intellectual faculties are apparently sound ; 
the person often exhibits superior mental capacity, 
reasons ably, is conscious of his moral relation- 





ter’s vessel : that it was quite impossible to doubt 


ship, performs all the duties of life with praise- 
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worthy and scrupulous exactness, and yet may be 
morally insane.” 

It is rather difficult to conceive of the nature of 
that insanity, which “exhibits superior mental ca- 
pacity, reasons ably, is conscious of moral rela- 
tionships, and performs all the duties of life with 
praiseworthy and scrupulous exactness.” Nor is 
it easy to reconcile this agreeable description with 
the histories of some of the individuals who are 
referred to as examples of this kind of insanity. 
The names of Tiberius and of Frederick William 
of Prussia are associated in our minds with quali- 
ties and dispositions of a very opposite character. 
Many of the alleged cases of this disease which 
are brought forward by Dr. Winslow have nothing 
in them palliating, or calculated to awaken our 
sympathies. Neither do they contain any wonder- 
ful particulars, which are not easily to be accounted 
for, without resorting to the supposition of a dis- 
ease, that is, of any other disease than that which 
is inherent in the nature of every individual of 
our fallen race. Who can discover in the story of 
the spoiled child any thing which may not be found 
in the story of a thousand other spoiled children. 
Each circumstance in his history grows naturally 
out of a preceding one. 

“An only son of a weak and indulgent mother 
was encouraged in the gratification of every ca- 
price and passion of which an untutored and vio- 
lent temper was susceptible. The impetuosity of 
his disposition increased with his years. The 
money with which he was lavishly supplied re- 
moved every obstacle to the indulgence of his wild 
desires. Every instance of opposition or resis- 
tance roused him to acts of fury. He assaulted 
his adversaries with the ferocity of a savage; 
sought to reign by force ; and was perpetually em- 
broiled in quarrels. If a dog, a horse, or any other 
animal offended him, it was instantly put to death. 
If he ever went to a fete, or any other public meet- 
ing, he was sure to excite such tumults and quar- 
rels as terminated in abloody nose. This wayward 
youth, however, when unmoved by passions, pos- 
sessed a perfectly sound judgment. When he be- 
came of age he succeeded to the possession of an 
extensive domain. He proved himself fully com- 
petent to the management of his estate, as well as 
to the discharge of his relative duties, and he even 
distinguished himself by acts of benificence and 
compassion. Wounds, law suits and pecuniary com- 
pensations were generally the consequences of his 
unhappy propensity to quarrel. But an act of no- 
toriety put an end to his career of violence. En- 
raged with a woman who had used offensive lan- 
guage to him, he precipitated her into a well. A 
prosecution was commenced against him; on the 
deposition of several witnesses, he was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment in the Bicetre.” 

There is no mystery in this young man’s career. 
The same train of circumstances, the same indul- 
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gence of every passion, and the same gratification 
of every desire, would transform the loveliest dis- 
position into the image of abeast. ‘There is nothing 
which can shield such a person from the arm of the 
law, that might not apply as well to any criminal 
ease. Nor can there be found any thing more ex- 
cusable in the account of the “ intelligent and plau- 
sible man, who is represented as having been a 
scourge to his family in childhood, having been 
turned out of the army as an incorrigible villain, 
having attempted the life of a soldier, and subse- 
quently endeavoring to murder his father.” Nor 
in the long list of crimes which were committed 
by the monster Tiberius, nor in the cruelty of 
the tyrannical Frederick William. It is a false 
humanity, a morbid sympathy that would res- 
ene such deeds from ignominy and their authors 
from disgrace. If cases like these are to come 
within the limits of moral insanity, and the plea be 
recognized in courts of justice, vice may stalk 
abroad with impunity, and innocence will have lost 
her protection. The cowardly wretch who has yet 
some fragments of conscience left, and halts in the 
career of transgression, who dares only venture upon 
some petty offence, must suffer the penalty of the 
law; while he who imbrues his hand in a father’s 
blood may escape. The youthful offender, whose 
heart is not yet seared to the stings of remorse, is 
held responsible, while the Judases and Caligulas 
go free. 

In cases like the following, the circumstances are 
very different and the question of responsibility 
becomes an intricate one. 

“Dr. Zimmerman relates the case of a peasant, 
born at Krumback, in Suabia, who was often 
attacked with an irresistible inclination to commit 
murder. He felt the approach of the fit many 
hours, and sometimes a whole day before its inva- 
sion, and from the commencement of this presenti- 
ment he begged to be secured and chained, that he 
might not commit some dreadful crime. ‘ When 
the fit comes on,’ he says, ‘1 feel under the neces- 
sity to kill, even were it a child.’ His parent, 
whom he tenderly loved, he declared would be the 
first victim of this murderous propensity. ‘My 
mother,’ he cried out, with a frightful voice, ‘ save 
yourself, or I must kill you.’ Before the fit he 
complains of being exceedingly sleepy; without 
being able to sleep he feels depressed, and expe- 
riences slight twitchings in the limbs. During the 
fit he preserves his consciousness, and knows per- 
fectly well that, in committing a murder, he would 
be guilty of an attrocious crime. When he is disa- 
bled from doing injury he makes the most frightful 
contortions and grimaces, singing or talking in 
thyme. ‘The fits last from one to two days. When 
they are over he cries out, ‘ Now unbind me. Alas! 
I have suffered cruelly, but I rejoice that I have 
killed nobody.’ ” 

“Dr. Marechal relates the case of a lady unhap- 
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for the period of three months, at which time she 
became melancholy, and was often seen in tears. 
One day, when sitting near the fire, she exclaimed 
with eagerness and agony, ‘snatch the child from 
me or I will throw it in the flames.’ She then con- 
fessed that for a long time she had been struggling 
against an almost irresistible impulse to destroy the 
child, and that on approaching a window or fire 
the desire always revived. The infant was taken 
from her; she became melancholy ; and lamenting 
her unhappy propensity, attempted suicide. She 
recovered, but three days afterwards had a relapse ; 
and in the second month of nursing was seized with 
the same unnatural propensity, and after resisting 
its force for some time again parted with the child, 
and horrified at her own condition, repeatedly tried 
to commit self-destruction.” 

There is much to excite our sympathies in the 
condition of the man struggling with the desire of 
committing an act which is revolting to his sensi- 
bilities ; in his maternal love, his agony and suffer- 
ings, and above all in his tender solicitude lest any 
one should be injured. And still more in the mise- 
rable condition of the mother tempted to destroy 
the infant of her bosom. To one who is inclined 
to believe that the day of demoniacal possession 
has not gone by, such instances would afford strong 
confirmation of his opinion. The desire which im- 
pels these unhappy persons to homicide and suicide 
appears so inconsistent with their general disposi- 
tions, it is difficult to conceive it to be a part of the 
same nature. Consciousness is not lost and there 
is no perceptible delusion; yet the mind appears to 
be in a most unnatural state. Dr. Winslow thinks, 
“that if the mental condition of these patients 
were carefully inquired into, we should generally 
discover the presence of some hallucination, or 
perversion of the mental faculties, conjoined with 





pily married. She had a child, whom she nursed |is no assignable cause for the act, except the irre- 


sistible propensity to kill. But a desire, or pro- 
pensity, cannot govern a man’s actions immedi- 
ately. ‘There must be the interposition of some 
executive power and this power is usually called 
the will—still if the desire be absolutely irresisti- 
ble, the will becomes enslaved, and although an 
act under such circumstances is in some sense a 
voluntary one, yet it cannot be called a free act. 
Whether we suppose, then, the ruling power to be 
an unnatural propensity, the result of a diseased 
| condition of the body, or one of the emissaries of 
the Prince of Darkness, it seems hard to hold the 
afflicted person responsible. This whole subject 
is a new one, and lays open a wide field for philoso- 
phical inquiry. It is impossible, at this stage of 
the investigation, to lay down any general princi- 
ple to be applied to alleged cases of the disease. 
It is hoped, however, that the sympathy which is 
now so universal in behalf of the insane, and the 
interest which is exhibited by medical jurists, will 
lead to the establishment of some fixed rules, which 
may serve at least as useful a purpose, in guiding 
the decisions of our courts of judicature, as those 
now employed in ordinary cases of mental insanity. 
Dr. Winslow treats briefly of several other states 
of the mind, as to drunkenness and somnambulism ; 
the sleeping and the sleep-waking state. There are 
many interesting questions concerning the phe- 
nomena of these states, which must be passed over 
forthe present. In conclusion, [ cannot too strong- 
ly recommend the perusal of Dr. Winslow’s little 
treatise to all who feel interested in the cause of 
humanity. Sympathy for the afflicted is most 
honorable and praiseworthy, but the protection of 
society, and the punishment of the guilty, demand 
that this sympathy should be an enlightened one. 
Let not the individual who has no control over his 
actions suffer the extreme penalty of the law, nor 





the horrible destructive impulses which appear to| yet the real criminal escape, merely because of the 
be the only indications of the presence of insanity.”| enormity of his crime, and the depravity of his 
If this point could be established, it would greatly | heart. 


facilitate the determination of the question of re- 
sponsibility. 


the moral mania and a vicious disposition. 
true, that the acts in the cases related by Drs. 


Marechal and Zimmerman, appear to be committed 
by involuntary agents, and if so, one essential 


The slightest mental derangement 
would be sufficient to mark the difference between 
It is 





THE IRON STEED. 


From a Poem. 


BY PAYNE KENYON KILBOURN. 


would be wanting to constitute moral responsibility. VI. 


But there is a difficulty in predicating a want of 
Either the act is commit- 


volition in such cases. 


’T was a glorious union when Nature and Science, 
By the goddess of Art, to the altar were led! 


ted without any mental operation, and the man is| The Iron Steed sprang from the hallowed alliance, 


a mere machine, or else it must be a voluntary act. 


And forth on his errand of glory he sped. 


But, although the will is not dethroned, yet it All hail! to the Iron Steed, now and forever! 


seems to occupy a subordinate station. 


No mo- 
tive can be discovered which will account for the 


On land and on ocean the truest and best; 
He will browse on the forest, and drink from the river, 
And work night and day without stopping to rest! 


crime; on the contrary, the act is committed in VII. 
Opposition to the criminal’s ideas of right and| Who so faithful and fearless in battle as he !— 


wrong, and the best feelings of his nature. 


There 





His harness is ringing—he pants for the fight ! 
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Woe! woe! to the warrior on shore or on sea, 

When th’ invincible war-horse goes forth in his might ! 
Unblenching, and true to his terrible trust, 

He tramples alike on the living and slain! 
He grindeth the face of the foe in the dust, 

And the dying man pleadeth for mercy in vain. 


VIL. 


With the breathings of flame and the roar of the thunder, 
He is winding his way o’er prairie and mountain ; 
The gaunt wolf looks out from his covert with wonder, 
And the red man awakes from his dream by the fountain. 
The steed of the desert, which ever before 
Unrivalled had roamed o’er his wilderness-track, 
Sees his glory eclipsed,—he shall lord it no more, 
For the fearful invader hath beckoned him back! 


1X. 


Ever on—ever on—like the sun in his course— 
O’er the sands of the line, and the snows of the pole, 
Unwasted, unwearied, the huge Iron Horse 
Speedeth on, as the racer speeds on to the goal ! 
His footstep is heard in the Russian domains, 
By the lords of the Kremlin, the serfs of the Czar ; 
How swiftly he sweeps o’er the ice-covered plains, 
Where the rein-deer once trode his lone journey afar! 


X. 


What a clatter of hoofs !— what a rattling and din!— 
What a whirling of chariot-wheels follow his track !— 
He reaches the sea, and he plunges in, 
And receding shores echo his winnowings back, 
And away.o’er the waters exulting he speeds, 
With his rivetted lungs and his sinews of steel; 
In swiftness outstripping the fleetest of steeds, 
And tossing the foam in the wake of his keel ! 


XI. 


The Islanders hailed his approach from afar, 

As the mightiest monster they ever set eyes on; 
*T was a presage of wrath, or an omen of war, 

And they watched it, and prayed, till it met the horizon: 
Still nearer, still brighter the lurid light shines! 

There's a sound on the air, and a wake on the wave! 
Old Neptune, affrighted, his sceptre resigns, 

And dives down the deep to his nethermost cave. 


XII. 


What a shudder of gloom—what a fearful commotion— 
O’ertakes the poor hind in his birchen canoe, 
When the dimness of night settles down on the ocean, 
And the terrible torch blazes red on his view ! 
He watches its light as he sees it advancing— 
He lists, and a hoarse breathing breaks on his ear; 
And a sound as of armies of war-horses prancing, 
And a plunging and roar marked the monsters career. 


XU. 


The mermaids were singing a dirge o’er the wreck 
Of a gaily-rigged schooner, whose crew were all drowned ; 
But they threw down their lyres, and deserted the deck, 
As they heard in the distance the horrible sound. 
The sea-serpent paused on his cruise to Nahant, 
As he heard the huge fellow away in his rear; 





With a shake of his head, and his eyes all aslant, 
He whispered, ‘“* What doeth the land-lubber here ?” 


XIV. 


The weather-worn tar, who had buffetted long 
The wrath of the seas and the frowns of the world; 
Yet ever had welcomed them all with a song, 
And drank to his love when the canvass was furled ;— 
Even he looked perplexed, and grew pale in his turn, 
As he took down his glass for a closer inspection, 
And eyed the “ strange craft” from its stem to its stern, 
His judgment vibrating from fear to reflection. 


XV. 


He had danced on the deep to the music of storms, 
And laughed till the darkness and tempest were o’er ; 
He had looked upon Death in its fearfullest forms, 
But he never had met such a monster before ! 
At the stranger’s approach his ambition was stirred, 
And he sang, as the shrouds to the zephyrs were cast,— 
“Bear away! bear away! Spread the sails to the gales, 
The “true Yankee” sailor was never yet past!” 


XVI. 


There are fancies and facts which the muse may not mention, 
All recorded and vouched for again and again, 

How the tribes of the deep met in solemn convention, 
And humbly implored him to leave their domain, 

And tradition yet tells of the hosts that assembled, 
In order of battle, from regions afar ; 

And the water-nymphs wept, and the ocean-gnds trembled, 
As the Triton-trumps sounded the summons to war! 


XVII. 


Make way for the Iron Steed!--hither he comes, 
With the freight of all kingdoms and climes richly laden ; 
He beareth the exiled away from their homes— 
He bringeth the lost lover back to his maiden. 
He cometh—he goeth !—how widely apart 
We are torn, ere the tears of departure are dry !-- 
The herald of gladness to many a heart— 
How many will hail his approach with a sigh ! 


XVIII. 


Unscathed by the tempest, unharmed by the flood, 
He must speed on his way till his mission shall cease ; 
In Battle, the fiercest avenger of blood, 
Yet swiftest to carry the message of Peace! 
He must haste--he must haste--to the nations benighted, 
And scatter the darkness that broods in their skies, 
Till the lamps of the Cross on their altars are lighted, 
And DearTu, the pale Steed of the battle-field, dies! 


XIX. 


The Chains of Attraction hath hitherto bound him,— 
How glorious his flight, from his trammels set free ! 
Though a giant when viewed by the mites that surround him, 
He’s an infant to what he hereafter may be! 
He must grope on his way ’mid these perishing things, 
And tread with rude steps o’er his kindred that were, 
Till the Angel of Science shall give to him wings, 
And mark out his path through the regions of air! 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF LETTERS. 
LETTER IIL. 


To Witutiam Gitmore Simos, Esq. 


My Dear Sir.—You may have supposed from 
the tone and tenor of certain passages in my last 
letter, that I was more inclined to laugh whimsi- 
cally over the fantasies and follies of the time, 
than to analyse seriously the significance of its 
phenomena. Yet it was very far from being alto- 
gether so. All action presupposes two parties, an 
agent and a patient—a thing acting and a thing 
acted upon. In all change there must consequently 
be two ingredients,—the causes that effect the 
change, and the thing upon which it is operated. 
There are, therefore, two elements invariably, which 
require to be recognized and appreciated in the ex- 
amination of any revolutionary movement, whether 
this be political, religious, or literary—namely, the 
agents of the reform, and the material upon which 
it is superinduced. In the first instance, undoubt- 
edly, we ought to restrict the former to those long 
latent but fermenting humors in the bosom of so- 
ciety, which in time necessitate the change, and 
consider the latter as the reformers themselves. 
But as these so soon become identified with the 
causes by which they are actuated, and which they 
represent; and discharge all the main functions of 
agents with respect to the mass of society, we may 
so far pass over the earlier progress of mutation as 
to consider them the originators with reference. 
And, accordingly, I should place them in the former 
of these two categories, as general truth is more con- 
sonant with the purposes of my investigations than 
a minute and unnecessary accuracy, and I should 
regard the latter as representing society at large. 
In estimating any intellectual or literary reform, 
we must, therefore, consider no less diligently the 
society to be reformed, and the phases which it 
assumes during the progress of the revolution, 
than the bold thinkers, be they authors, orators, or 
actors, who extend, and in some measure produce 
it. In Literature, indeed, where the anthor and 
the public reciprocally act and react without inter- 
mission upon each other, in so intimate and so in- 
tricate a manner, it becomes of especial importance 
that we should examine the peculiarities of the 
reader, with the same care with which we deter- 
mine the characteristics of the writer. With the 
former of these subjects I was partially engaged 
in my last communication, and though I wrote with 
some levity of expression, this did not prevent my 
veiling an earnest meaning under it. I have yet 
to learn that Heraclitus was a better philosopher 
than Democritus. And since any reform, which 
may now be in progress, or may shortly be commen- 
ced, will have very great obstacles to encounter, 
and necessarily travel with a slow and unsteady 


Vor. X—85 





pace, as Meeieia as idiniatainn has to contend against 
the present absence or laxity of reflection which 
prevails in the reading community,—the deserip- 
tion of the features of the times in sere Bood- 
humored ridicule may possibly subser er 
purpose than any more serious deline; tio ion. ™ 
over, an effective caricature is often the t v 

portraits. The lineaments of the picture may not 
correspond trait for trait with the original for 
which it is designed, but the very exaggeration, 
which constitutes the caricature, makes prominent 
that general expression and significance; which 
might be passed by unnoticed in any more correct 









presentment. I think, therefore, that I hadas - 
cient excuse for the license in which I indulged. ~ 


When 1 commenced these letters I indicated 
pretty broadly my design of not suffering myself 
to be trammelled by the strict rules uf methodical 
composition. The thoughts, which rise at random, 
I present in the order in which they visit 
out paying much regard to a nice, [6 
of ideas, or caring for artistic finisk 
development. If, therefore, you shou ve 
son to complain of any want of connection in my 
rambling reflections, you must deem it a natural 
incident to the style and form which I have adopt- 
ed for the expression of my views. At present, I 
am disposed to linger over the subject touched upon 
in my last, and to dwell for a little while longer on 
the literary food of general readers, and those 
points of inquiry which may grow out of its exami- 
nation, or be connected with it. 

The food of the whale is said to be the smaller 
kinds of fish, whereof it devours whole shoals at 
once, and the floating weeds which cover “ full 
many a rood” of the Northern seas. It is one of 
the curiosities of natural history, that this greatest 
of beasts should condescend to live upon such di- 
minutive articles of diet. But in the psychological 
world it cannot be deemed a less singular fact, that 
the mighty monster of the land—facetiously and 
courteously termed “ the public,”—but more justly 
named Leviathan—should browze upon such price- 
less and unsubstantial garbage, as that with which 












thrown away the wheat and 7 s been |i 
the chaff. It has renounced solid food : 
—. Lg 


into a weak but saccharine alee on the label 
of which is written “ haustus se@petn die capien- 
dus,” while the additional advice of the Newcastle 
doctor is given to the patient 


When taken 
To be well shaken. 


This is emphatically the age of Magazines—we 
have them in all shapes, sizes, varieties, and times 
of periodic revolution, from the Semi-Monthly up 
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‘to the. Annual, from the duedecimo to the quarto. 
yi bservation is either original nor new, but, 








































miusion of thought in a very copious 
of words. Notwithstanding this, they 
ar; as their extensive circulation evinces, 
stauthors of the country contribute to 
| hence then is their popularity— 
Spens it that really good writers can 
to Compose for them—or having been 
B do so are unable to elevate their charac- 
dignity of a solid Literature ! Here are 
Acts apparently anomalous, requiring to be 
accounted for. The explanation of the first will 
furnish in a great measure the explanation of the 
others ; and Lthink that the popularity of the fee- 
bler Maga: ti ‘may be in no slight degree attri- 
buted to the present condition of the reading public. 
_ Tonee asked a friend of mine, whose appetite 
r apples was most remarkable, why, out of a 
large basket full, he never selected his fruit. 
“Oh,” said he, “ it were nonsense to be picking 
and choosing when I design eating all—the only 
result would be to ensure for the best a priority of 
consumption, and in making my choice, I should 
waste time more profitably employed in eating— 
they will all have to be digested, or left undigested 
together.” Now our very worthy friend, the pub- 
lie, is pretty much in the same condition, with res- 
pect to the golden apples of Literature, as this gen- 
tleman with respect to the frait of the trees of 
earth. The table of the general reader of this 
day is abundantly strewed with Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Reviews, Serials, &c., &c. He reads them 
all—a scrap here and a scrap there—not with the 
design of gratifying any very fastidious appetite, 
or indulging any very critical taste—not to enjoy 
the more evanescent savor and more delicate juices 
of the fruit, nor in the hope of deriving any solid 
nutriment, but to — the cravings of a gullet 










of Legation was over a din- 
ner table. Hig palate is never cultivated—he 
swallows so often, and bolts his morsels so har- 
riedly, that the stomach is loaded and a wholesome 
digestion precluded. He soon is suffering all the 
evils of an intellectual dyspepsia. He reads mere- 
ly for the momentary excitement, and to stay the 
cravings of a stomach, which, like Oliver Twist, 
is continually asking for more. He has lost all 
his ruminating capacity—he reads again and again, 


American § 








and with each fresh bait crushes down what he had 
imbibed before, making himself a veritable hellus 
librorum; and if for him there be any resurrection 
of thoughts, they come up in dreams, crude, un- 
connected, distorted and anamorphosed, like the 
fantastic shapes of the night-mare. Thus he goes 
on day after day, destroying more and more the 
tone and healthy action of his alimentary organs. 
The morbid appetite, which commenced as a dis- 
ease, has, in this way, with time and indulgence, 
matured into a habit—and as long as a sufficiency 
of the matériel littéraire is supplied, he takes but 
scant heed of its form, its substance, or its essence, 
provided only that it act as a stimulant, and be not 
so strong or solid as to operate like a narcotic on 
his enfeebled system. When such is the character 
of the generality of readers—the large class of 
purchasers, whose coin is the talisman, which, in 
a high degree, encourages, excites, and rewards 
the manifestation of literary excellence, we can 
easily account for the popularity of any Magazines, 
however worthless they may be. But under these 
circumstances what must we expect the Literature 
of the day to be? Its present condition affords the 
natural and easily comprehended answer—so far, 
at least, as its obvious defects are concerned, for 
the seeds of promise which we may recognize in 
the vast garden of cultivated weeds, are largely 
attributable to other causes. 

We have now surmounted the difficulty of dis- 
covering how weak Magazines, containing nothing 
but silly love tales, insipid poetry, and dropsical 
essays, without any artistic excellence or critical 
sagacity, have succeeded in obtaining for them- 
selves such an extensive popularity, as to have 
rendered them for a time the solitary substitute for 
all true Literature. The object of a Review is to 
form and guide public opinion—to direct public 
taste—to lead public judgment. In this country 
Reviews have scarcely ever done this, and of late 
years they have but seldom effected it in England. 
But a Magazine or an Annual Jays claim to no 
such high pretensions as these—it designedly caters 
to tastes already formed: If these be good, it 
strives to rise to their requirements, or to compete 
with others for enlightened favor ; if bad, it panders 
to them, it helps to degrade them, vitiated though 
they already be. Asordinarily the Newspaper rather 
follows in the wake of political feelings and indi- 
cates their current than directs them, so the Maga- 
zine almost invariably and perhaps inevitably, lowers 
itself to the tone and literary habits of the hour. 
And in this country, this natural but injurious ten- 
dency has been materially heightened by the con- 
version of a large proportion of our Newspapers 
into Weekly Magazines. A thing so ephemeral 
in its nature, so transient in its effects as a Weekly, 
would not receive a perusal, unless in matters deep- 





ly touching the interests or feelings of the people, 
without it accommodated itself to all their shifling 
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moods, and to every changing hue in the sky. 

Moreover, the materials of which it is composed 
are, of necessity, so hurriedly written, that their 
sole inspiration is derived from the fleeting excite- 
ments of the outer world, from which they take 
their complexion. There is no preconceived de- 
sign, diligently matured, artistically arranged, care- 
fully elaborated, or delicately finished. The profit 
to be derived from the poem, tale, or essay, would 
not repay the writer for the time, the talent, and 
the labor which these excellences require. And 
as for the reputation—but no man of sense would 
care a fig for reputation in the present day, con- 
scious as he must be how madly, how foolishly, 
how ridiculously praise has latterly been meted out 
with no sparing hand to every fool who had the 
impudent fool-hardiness to cry aloud for fame. 
And all the while it may be, that wisdom standeth 
at the corners of the streets and in the market 
places but no man heareth her. The readers of 
the Paper, (to return from my momentary digres- 
sion)—the readers of the Paper do not require the 
higher excellences of conception and execution— 
they do not anticipate them, they would have but 
slight appreciation for them, and might even fail 
to recognize them if such should be pointed out 
for their consideration. Hence, very little pains 
are bestowed upon any thing designed for publica- 
tion in the columns of a Newspaper-—-and the fre- 
quent literary effusions crowded into the anoma- 
lous sheet, present Jittle but a grotesque assem- 
blage of dry bones and unconnected limbs, stolen 
from some forgotten arsenal of death, and galva- 
nized with a fit of momentary and unearthly life; 
while side by side with them appear a strange med- 
ley of uncouth forms, with vitality enough it is 
true, but presenting the spasmodic dance of quaint 
figures, such as might be supposed to have peopled 
some archetypal chaos, invented by Puck and his 
companions, for their peculiar delectation. 

If the consequences, pernicious in the extreme, 
which have flowed from these Literary Newspa- 
pers had never been extended beyond the limits 
of their own plethoric columns, the effect would 
have been bad enough and truly lamentable. But 
the actual state of the case is infinitely worse than 
this. When the profits of the pedler—among 
whose wares there is something to suit every body, 
though nothing worth the purchase—exceed those 
of the regular tradesman, the latter will be dis- 
couraged in the pursuit of his ordinary routine, and | § 
will either become an Autolycus himself, or will en- 
deavor to unite the operations of the pedler with his 
usual avocations. And this effect have these News- 
papers—hight Family—acted upon the Monthly 
Magazines—they have brought them down to their 
own level, by usurping their functions, and retail- 
ing to every clown inferior goods at a lower price, 


compelled works of a higher order to descend from 
their elevated grounds, in order that they might 
s in the 


fight with more equal chances of suee 
common plain. And thus, while they 
tributed so largely to the deterioration oF 
taste among the people, and to the e 
Literature itself, they have imprege 
Magazines, from which some antidote ‘might Laws 
been anticipated, with their own virus—a poison 
which saps all the fountains of vigor, engenders 
imbecility or actual paralysis, and edrrodes. the 
very bone and framework of Literatire, 

Thus, the necessity of courting, ar 
new form has caused Magazines to forsy 
excellence they might otherwise have attair 
to stoop to that standard—if such a chaotic abytin 
can with any propriety be denominated a standard— 
to which the public taste had either been reduced, 
or was rapidly tending. But they have secured 
their reward—they have obtained ‘that popularity 
which by these arts they wooed—and with it that 
more solid profit, for which alone such popularity 
was desirable—for to them the music of dollars is 
much more welcome than the more intangible and 
ethereal rewards of a well-deserved and intelligent 
encomium. And as the golden shower has fallen 
into their lap, in proportion as they have lowered 
themselves to the degraded tastes of that mighty 
multitude, which is most incapable of judging, 
though best qualified to remunerate, they have been 
corrupted, like Danae, without reluctance by the 
pleasant rain-drops of their welcome seducer. 

To show still more strongly the state to which 
Literature has thus been reduced, and the perilous 
straits into which rival publishers have been wafted 
by the breezes which competition has excited, I 
would remind you that most of the more popular 
Magazines, and certainly all of the most feeble, 
rest their principal claim to public favor on the 
engravings with which their numbers are adorned. 
These engravings are for the most part well exe- 
cuted and must have been costly, however low be 
their excellences as specimens of art in other res- 
pects. The perfection of design, the pawey of 
arrangement, the harmony of propo 
more delicate touches of the accomph: 
may safely be neglected, for those in 
they are likely to come, are seldor 
cultivated acquaintance in the arts, 



















be soug And it 

n On the table of 
contents, that the more opal agazines trust 
for success. This strongly indicates the low esti- 
mate which they and their readers must previously 
have set upon the claims of Literature. We have 
witnessed @ state of things analogous to this in the 
decline of the theatre. As the spirit of the drama 





than the other dispensers of periodical literature 
could afford. By provoking competition they have 


waned away, and the true dramatic taste became 
extinct in the audience even more than in the play- 
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writer, the beautiful and gorgeous scenes of Stan- 
field and Beverley divided the honors of Covent- 
Garden and the provincial theatres of England 
with the charms of Astley’s Menagerie, and the 
licentious fascinations of Elsler and Taglioni. 
The same things have occurred in this country, 
the celebrated danseuses has displayed 
yinthis.country. If the experience 
"were necessary to add greater force to 
these inferences, I might refer you to that tempo- 
rary failure of the theatres in the time of Shak- 
speare, with which you are probably acquainted, and 

might cite to you the pathetic lamentations of my 
favorite Terence over the damnation of his Hecyra, 
because the good people of Rome—-(a flattering 

al of populus studio stupidus)—were more 
a anced by dancing girls, than by the represen- 
tation of genuine comedy. But 1 need not say 
more. I have no doubt you will fully agree with 
me in regarding the present careful illustration of 
nearly all the more popular Magazines, as evincing 
a thoroughly depraved literary taste. 

While speaking thus of the Magazines of the 
day, I am happy to be able to except from the 
sweeping generality of my censure the Southern 
Literary Messenger itself. From its first com- 
mencement under Mr, White to the present hour, 
it has always aimed at solid instruction, and the 
elevation of literary taste, and has steadily exerted 
itself to give to its readers substantial fare. If it 
has failed fully to attain that ideal perfection which 
it has kept before its eye, its has only fallen under 
- that general law of humanity which has inevitably 
_ rendered the accomplishment of all human under- 
takings inferior to their conception. Certainly there 
has never been any lack of exertion for the attain- 
ment of excellence on its part. That it is still 
capable of improvement no one would more frankly 
admit than my old acquaintance, its Editor. I 
would fain have included your former protégé in 
this exception, but as that unfortunate bantling is 
now at rest with the things that have been and are 
not, Se over-its grave in silence. 

While on the subject of Magazines I would de- 
lay your intention a little while by inquiring into 
their r tendency. From-the practice, though not 
n n the experience of late years, it would appear 
| this’ must be decidedly good ; but, for my part, 
I sien their influence injurious, except under 
certain very. favorable circumstances. When I 
tell you that I regard even the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews as the cause of much irrepara- 
ble injury to the interests of Literature, you may 
be surprised, and perhaps after all I can say may 
continue to doubt. But such is my opinion, and 
the question is, at least, worthy of examination. 

The man of one book—homo unius libri—has 
passed into an adage. And, though many proverbs 
are truly nothing more than popularized und ac- 
credited lies, yet this one I deem to be only an 















exaggeration of the truth. That an intimate and 
profound familiarity with one good book will fit us 
for the more ready and thorough appreciation of all 
others I take to be just as sound a dogma as that 
a diligent and untiring study of one department of 
science or letters is the best preparative for more 
general intellectual pursuits. Old Burton has many 
quaint and sensible remarks on my text, and the 
practice of some of the most learned men has 
been in accordance with it; and may be assured as 
a partial confirmation of its accuracy. I will only 
cite one instance. Sir William Jones, confessedly 
in a reliance on this proverb, made it a point to 
read over the whole works of Cicero once every 
year—this was his one book, and from the ency- 
clopedistic character of his selected author, there 
can be no doubt that, whether this adage be true or 
untrue, he must have derived very great assistance 
in his multifarious labors. But we rest upon his 
practice without inquiring into its consequences. 
But the advantage to be derived from this devotion 
to one book is not so much the mere information 
directly acquired, as the minute attention, the ac- 
curate recollection, the critical appreciation, the 
collateral reflection and consequent expansion of 
thought, all of which result from that tension of 
mind which has in this way been produced. The 
tendency of Magazine Literature is to produce 
effects exactly the reverse of these—the lightness, 
the tenuity, the diversity, the contrariety of the 
numerous articles introduce confusion and some- 
times stupor into the mind; while the habit of read- 
ing every thing over only once, and then, for the 
most part, in the most rapid and heedless manner, 
destroys the faculty of attention, deadens the mem- 
ory, cashiers the judgment, and paralyses the think- 
ing powers. Moreover, when a reader has accus- 
tomed himself to this negligent mode of perusal, and 
has trained his palate to a high relish for these 
highly seasoned trifles, he is not merely indifferent 
to more solid food, but he has lost the capacity 
for digesting it or even for swallowing it. Hence 
a healthy literary taste is too apt to be destroyed 
by an immoderate devotion to Magazine reading. 

I might point out the injurious effects which 
periodicals have upon the frame and substance of 
Literature, but to this I shall shortly return. I think 
it may be admitted that only to a very limited ex- 
tent can any benefit be derived from the wide cir- 
culation of periodicals. There can be no doubt 
that nothing is nearly so well adapted as they are 
to the diffusion of some literary cultivation among 
all classes—and to the introduction of the idle, the 
uneducated, or the overtasked, to some acquaintance 
with intellectual pleasures. The stimulating nature 
of their contents—the novelty, even the extrava- 
gance which they aim after—the frequency of their 
issue, their cheapness, and even their engravings 
contribute to render them welcome companions to 
those who would not otherwise read at all. And if 
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they did not immediately chill the taste which they 
excite—restricting the majority of their readers to 
the narrow curriculum into which they were thrown 
at their first waking, they would be very desirable 
and serviceable ministers in the Temple of the 
Muses—they would not only chant to the prose- 
lytes of the outer gate some faint echo of the melo- 
dies within, but would introduce by gradual steps the 
aspiring acolytes to the glories of the inner courts. 
But I much fear that their functions are seldom ex- 
tended beyond the execution of the first of these 
duties, at least in our country. In England, where 
the universities, the Jearned professions, and many 
other influences keep constantly active and alive a 
really literary and scientific class, accustomed to 
drink of the original fountains, and not easily lured 
off by every sparkling rivulet that meanders in its 
eccentric course through fragrant and flowery 
meads, the injurious effects are by no means so ex- 
tensive. There is always a higher elevation pre- 
sented, and all the substantial honors of letters are 
denied to those who do not attain to some one of 
its many pinnacles. But we have no such load- 
star to draw us upwards—if we are pulled down 
forcibly towards the earth, we must ourselves “ imp 
feathers to our broken wings” before we can hope 
to rise again. No assistance—no codperation is 
offered to us in this effort, whether we succeed or 
fail, it must be by our own exertion or neglect. 
But there is very little to suggest, or to tempt to 
this self-improvement. And hence, while few 
readers, comparatively, rise above Magazine read- 
ing, very few authors rise above Magazine writing. 

The causes which have conduced to the popu- 
larity of Magazines—to their defects—and those 
of their contributors may be gathered from what 
has been now said and thus a reply may be con- 
sidered as having been given to the questions with 
which I started. But justice requires that I should 
add a few of those concomitant influences which 
have effected the present condition of Magazine 
Literature ; for if what I have said were the sole 
explanation of causes that could be given, we might 
indeed recognize their abundant efficacy, but there 
would be scarcely any room left for the indulgence 
of that hope of future and speedy amelioration, 
which I profess to entertain, and of which I fancy 
that indubitable traces may already be discerned. 

Had not your late articles in the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger treated in such a satisfactory man- 
ner the general bearings of the great question of 
International Copyright, I might dwell upon it for 
a little while and illustrate the mode in which the 
want of a liberal and far-seeing legislation on the 
subject has operated to force the growth of the 
Magazines while it has completely stifled the seeds 
or stunted the plants of a more solid and healthy 
Literature. Even though you have yourself so 
thoroughly considered this question of the most 
vital importance to American Literature, I have no 


doubt that your interest in the subject would secure 
your indulgence, were I to rest upon it, yet I have 
already detained you so long, that I must leave 
others to draw their own inferences from the sug- 
gestion loosely thrown out. The hint is in itself 
sufficient, especially after the general attention 
which has been devoted latterly to the doctrine of 
International Copyright, owing in a great measure 
to the labors of yourself and Mr. Cornelius Mathews. 
But among other causes operating to produce the 
feebleness and popularity of the Magazines must 
undoubtedly be considered the desultory habits and 
undisciplined minds even of the educated men of 
the country, resulting, partly, from their early, 
zealous, and continual engagement in the practical 
pursuits of life; and partly from the diffaseness 
and necessary laxity of a hurried and incomplete 
training at school and college. We may add also 
that, while in other countries the reading public is 
emphatically the educated public, here, on the con- 
trary, a vast majority of the readers have scarcely 
gone beyond the rudiments of instruction. Else- 
where too, those who read are men of some habitual 
leisure, who can rely with confidence upon having 
their two or three hours a day, undisturbed by the 
intrusion of business, unoccupied by the cares of 
the world. But here, no hour is peculiarly sacred 
to relaxation and mental pleasures—all hours are 
alike consecrated to the world, and only those are 
devoted to the pleasant walks of Literature which 
accident, the want of society, or laziness may have 
given. We may readily conclude that under such 
circumstances the amusement required will be 
sought not from the ponderous tomes of Locke and 
Bacon, but from lighter and more tractable works, 
which may gratify for the moment, without leaving 
any unwelcome incentive to reflection behind them. 

I have already remarked, in substance, if not in 
words, that the character of the supply will always 
correspond with the nature of the demand, But 
in the present state of Literature the demand first 
heard will not be the request of those who ask for 
excellence, but that of those wh@ are more clamo- 
rous from their number, and Jess fastidious about 
the sop that may be thrown to Cerberus. This 
majority have their own peculiar habits of reading— 
if the want of any fixed habit can be designated a 
habit—to which we have more than once alluded : 
they take up a book by fits and starts, read occa- 
sionally at odd times, here a little and there a little, 
now in this book and then in that, and throw them 
all aside one after the other after a desultory glance 
over their pages. They read often—they read 
much—they read all things, but we might parody 
the sole remaining line of the Margites for their 
benefit, if we were at all in a satirical mood. 

Now let it be remembered that an author is not 
a being above, distinct and isolated from the crowd— 
he is no strange monster dropped from the moon to 





astonish the gaze of the ignorant and excite the 
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gaping of the fool, he is not sent into the world 
with novel instruments of power or strange incan- 
tations for the direction of human actions and the 
moulding of human thought; but he is a man as 
other men, subjected to the same influences with 
them, equally susceptible to the tone of society and 
the spirit of the age, and consequently bearing 
more or less the same general characteristics which 
ite and assimilate the rest of the community to 
oth Tee! 'The habitudes, accordingly, which he 
has as a man amongst men; the same he 
will reveal to a greater or Jess extent when he 
assumes his pen and speaks to them from the 
cathedra of the Author. And hence the desultory 
pursuit of ‘Literature, which we note among readers, 
oul iterp: rt in the fragmentary and fugitive 

40rC I remember, 











Dductions of writers. 
i @ private conversation calling your 

ention to this peculiarity in the Literature of our 
day, though I do not think that I then attempted 
any explanation of its cause. No life-time is de- 
voted to the execution of one great work, no years 
consumed in the Jaborious collection of the mate- 
rials, no youth wasted in the mental preparation 
necessary for the task prescribed, no matured con- 
ception of an artistic and finished design carefully 
elaborated into excellence, fulness and perfection. 
But now-a-days no sooner has the solitary thought, 
most unwonted visitant, flitted into the dark nooks 
and crevices of pericranium, than the gray goose 
quill is put in requisition, and its developed expres- 
sion is rattled off with a hopeless rapidity, which 
' reminds us that we live in the era of steam. 

You will observe that sundry pernicious conse- 
quences result from this fugitive mode of composi- 
tion and the equally fugitive mode of publication 
by which modern lucubrations are ushered into 
light. One of these is that fragmentary character 
of modern Literature which requires a closer con- 
sideration than my paper will now permit me to 
bestow. pon it. I will therefore defer - exami- 





éem and regard, 


Grokce-Freperick Houmes. 
Orangeburgh, S. C. 





THE TIME TO DIE. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


The man with soul in sorrow tried, 
Where doubt and darkness hie ; 
Of many a thrill of joy denied, 
Has still a time to die : 
And he turns away from that far-off clime, 
In the witching hours of the summer-time. 





Death in the summer-time! oh! no; 
Nor in the glorious spring, 
When the soft South wind begins to blow, 
And the trees are blossoming ! 
And the earth puts on her beauteous dress, 
Jewell’d with flowers of loveliness. 


Let me not perish then—not then. 
O let me draw my breath, 
Till the funeral time comes round again, 
At nature’s annual death. 
When the voice of joy has ceas‘d to flow, 
Then, let the weary prisoner go. 


When the summer's lightsome days are o’er, 

When the streams rush by with glee no more, 

When the glow is faint in the evening sky, 
Then, \let me die. 


When J hear no more the rippling rill, 

When the dancing boughs are bare and still, 

And the cheerless winds in the branches sigh, 
Then, let me die. 


When the birds their dulcet music chime, 

In the fragrant groves of a softer clime, 

And I hear no more their joyful cry, 
Then, let me die. 


And the beautiful moon, when it waxeth dim, 
And the sun looks down with a cheerless glim, 
And time, in his wintry car drags by, 

Then, let me die. 





THE TWO MOTHERS. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


One lovely eve, in the soft time of June, 
I wander’d where a cottage stood embower’d 
Amid green trees, through which the clear full moon 
Touches of silver light all trembling shower’d, 
On the low roof, o’er which the locust flower’d. 
It was a luxury—the scented air | breath’d 


By that sweet-briar hedge, near which the myrtle wreath’d ; 


But just within the vine-hung cottage door, 
A lovelier sight Isaw. A fair young mother 
Flinging her long, and silky ringlets o’er 
Her beauteous babe, there playing with each other ; 
(Strange woke the feeling that I could not smother,) 


‘| While oft she kiss’d the blooming cherub’s face, 


Whose red lip mimic’d hers with such unconscious grace. 
Ere long she trill’d the silliest nursery song, 
That ever mother to her baby chanted ; 
Yet with soft links it drew my heart along 
And like a spell my homeward footstep haunted. 
O whose sweet presence was it then I wanted? 
Sore grief it made thy empty crib to see, 
My idol-boy—could I have died for thee ! 
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Now never more in the long twilight dim 


To taste thy ** breath of flowers” shall I lean o’er thee, 
While lull’d to slumber by the low-voic’d hymn. 
So proudly fond thy father stood before thee, 
Nor dream’d of death when we did so adore thee. 
But he hath won thee ;—on thy soft seal’d eyes 
The shadow of the grave all dim, and darkly lies! 
Lies—and forever! Yet for thee, my flower, 
No selfish thought is ’mid my deep grief nourish’d 5 
Though thou hast faded in thy spring-time hour, 
Though many a high hope that thy parents cherish’d, 
Beside thy early burial coldly perish’d— 
Still ’twas a blessed lot for thee. my boy, 
So soon to pass to that fair land of joy. 
A blessed lot—for thy young soul hath flown 
Fresh, and unstained on the wings of morning ; 
The mantle of the skies is o’er thee thrown, 
And Ange]-hands have fashion’d thy adoring— 
Joy, joy, for thee! and I shall soon cease mourning— 
Thou never canst return Belov’d to me, 
But yet a little while, and I shall go to thee. 
August, 1844, 





“THE BLIND PREACHER” AND ** THE BRITISH SPY.” 


Many of our readers recollect the rapturous tri- 
bute paid by the late William Wirt, in one of the 
letters of his “ British Spy,” to the fervid eloquence 
of the “ Blind Preacher,” the Rev. James Wad- 
dell. One is almost led to believe the upwrought 
eulogy of the gifted author extravagant; but he 
who so excelled in the graces and power of elo- 
quence must be deemed a competent judge. From 
his description there must have been in the oratory 
of the Blind Herald of the Cross, a charm and 
efficiency most unusual, which his blindness served 
only to enhance. 

Mr. Wirt dwells particularly upon the matchless 
manner in which the Preacher quoted the cele- 
brated passage of Rousseau, ‘* Socrates died like 
a philosopher, but Jesus Christ died like a God!” 
He tried a thousand times, as he rode along, to 
imitate it, but in vain. Ever since he wrote his 
glowing description, there has been the deepest 
interest felt in the “ Blind Preacher.” A memoir 
of him is now in preparation by Mr. Alexander of 
Princeton, which will appear in one of the journals 
of this city. The following touching account of 
his restoration to sight will be read with pleasure 
by every one.—[ Fd. Mess. 


To the Editor of the Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


Sir:—The following paper was lately brought to my 
notice in the possession of the author, a descendant of the 


tion to him. The amiable modesty of the writer, which 
led him to withhold it from its original destination, would 
have detained it still on his files, limited to the reading of 
his own family. At my earnest solicitation, however, he 
has submitted it to my disposal, and I hasten to communi- 
cate it to your columns, confident that you will agree with 
me in the opinion that the touching scene it so graphically 
records, deserves to be read and transmitted as a part of 
the well authenticated history of the ‘* Blind Preacher.” 
Respectfully yours, ‘ 
R. Wy Battey. 
Staunton, July 16, 1844. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE BRITISH SPY. 








The distinguished notice you have tak 
Rev. James Waddell of Virginia, in the | 
of the * Blind Preacher,” has i to give 
you some account of an event ponoticed by you, 
and which forms an era in his life—I refer to the 
restoration of his sight. I do this with less re- 
serve, since it is generally understood that the 
British Spy had been long a warm friend of the 
subject of his notice; and that his removal from 
the vicinity of the Blind Preacher, in whose hospi- 
table mansion he had received many and warm 
greetings, had left him uninformed of the event to 
which I have alluded, and of the circumstances 
which I propose to detail. You have described 
him blind, and while occupying the rude enclosure 
of a forest pulpit, addressing an unseen multitude in 
strains of eloquence which might captivate cities 
and win the admiration of grave senates. The 
incidents to which I refer were more private—in 
his own house and in the midst of his family. For 
eight years he had been blind, a stranger equally 
to the cheerful light of day, and the cheering faces 
of kindred and friends. It will readily ve sup- 
posed, that in this lapse of time great changes had 
taken place. The infant had left the knet to rove 
amidst the fields—the youth had started into man- 
hood, and bidding adieu to the haunts of his child- 
hood, had gone forth to act for himself upon the 
theatre of life, with the hope indeed of again and 
again looking upon his venerable father, but with- 
out hope of that father’s ever looking upon him. 
A calm and patient resignation had settled over the 
mind of this man of God, as a summer’s cloud 
settles over the horizon of evening, peaceful, hope- 
ful and reclining upon the bosom of Heaven, 
Every painful solicitude about himself had fied 
away. ‘This personal peace and Christian submis- 
sion were calculated, however, to concentrate his 
reflections and solicitudes upon the destinies of his 
family, here and hereafter. His eye could not 
now see for them; but he had a heart to invoke 
the watchfulness of an eye that neither slumbers 





“Blind Preacher.” It was written, as it imports, during 
the life of Mr. Wirt and designed for a private communica- 


nor sleeps, that neither grows dim with age nor 
any infirmity. His palsied hand , id gi ad 
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no longer, but patriarchal counsel was freely given 
and enforced by the tremendous realities of a future 
existence. The thread to be followed throngh the 
labyrinth of life, it. was taught, had its fastenings 
in eternity ; the responses of the heart to the bid- 
dings of conscience would be echoed in eternity— 
the strings connected with human responsibility 
must vibrate in eternity—time and all sublunary 
things should be viewed in the light of eternity. 
But although the mental vision was acute and widely 
circumspect, the dark curtain still hung over the 
organs of sight, and seemed destined to rise no 
more. 

And what if it should be otherwise !—that hope 
of sight should take the place of resignation to 
blindness—and more than this, that hope should be 
turned into fruition—that after the darkness of eight 
years he should be presented with a broad daylight 
view of every thing around him! And this I assure 
you was almost the fact; for after an operation for 
cataract, which, in the progress of some years, had 
rendered light sensible, and then, objects faintly 
visible,—a strong and well constructed convex lens, 
procured by the kindness of a distant friend,* ena- 
bled him in a moment to see with considerable dis- 
tinctness. At this juncture, I happened at his resi- 
dence, called by himself long before Hopewell— 
and now fulfilling in happy reality, the import of a 
soft and cheerful name. The scene, without dis- 
pute, was the most moving I had ever witnessed. 
The father could again see his children who rivetted 
his attention and absorbed his soul. Among these, 
emotions of intense interest and varied suggestion 
were visible in the eye, the countenance and hur- 
ried movements. ‘The bursts of laughter—the 
running to and fro—the clapping of hands—the 
sending for absent friends—and then the silent tear 
bedewing the cheek in touching interlude—the eager 
gazes of old servants, and the unmeaning wonder 
of, young,ones—in short, the happy confusion from 
the agitation.of joy—all taken together, was a 
scene better adapted to the pencil than the pen, 
and which a master’s hand might have been proud 
to sketch. How I regretted that the mantle of 
some Raphael or Michael Angelo had not fallen 
upon me; then had my fame and my feelings, each 

been identified with the scene, and others should 
~ have been permitted to view upon the canvass what 
I must fail to describe upon paper. 

The paroxysm produced by the arrival of the 
glasses having passed away, and a partial experi- 
ment having satisfied all of their adaptation to the 
diseased eye; behold! the Patriarch seated upon 
his large arm-chair, with his children around him, 
and scanning with affectionate curiosity the bashful 
group. There was a visible shyness among the 

mbers.of the family community while un- 
atherly ‘Serutiny, not unlike that pro- 


) Dr. Hall of S.C. 





duced by along absence. ‘The fondness of a father 
in contemplating those most dear to him was never 
more rationally exemplified, or exquisitely enjoyed 
than on this occasion. 

And now, the venerable man, arising from his 
seat and grasping a long staff which lay convenient 
to him, had proceeded but a short distance, when 
the staff itself seemed powerfully, but momentarily, 
to engage his attention—it had been the companion 
of his darkest days, the pioneer of his domestic 
travels, and the supporter of a weak and tottering 
frame. 

He next proceeded to the front door to take a view 
of the mountains, the beautiful south-west range 
stretching out in lovely prospect at the distance of 
about three miles. All followed, myself among the 
rest; and the mountain scene, though viewed a 
thousand times before, was now gazed upon with 
deeper interest, and presented a greater variety of 
beauties than ever. Indeed this mountain scenery 
ever after continued to delight my unsatisfied vision ; 
whether my attention had not before this been care- 
fully drawn to its beauties, or that the suggestive 
faculty, linking the prospect with the sympathetic 
pleasures previously enjoyed, had thrown around 
me a pleasing delusion, I am unable to decide. 
Delusion apart, however, this sunny base of the 
S. W. mountains is a delightful region, distin- 
guished not only by the natural advantages of fer- 
tile soil salubrious climate and beautiful scenery, 
but by a race noted for the social virtues and for a 
high order of intellect. 

But to return to the individual whom I had left 
exercising a new born vision upon the external 
world. The book-case interviews I had looked 
for with solicitude, and presently had the pleasure 
of witnessing. Watts, and Dodridge, and Locke, 
and Reid, with a host of worthies, had been the 
companions of his best days: there had been a long 
night of separation. The meeting and communion 
was that of kindred souls, and complimentary alike 
to his piety, scholarship and taste. The sight of 
his own hand-writing upon the blank leaves of his 
books, was in itself a small circumstance, but seemed 
to affect him not a little, associated no doubt with 
varied reminiscences of past days. 

I left the house full of reflections. I had been 
always awed by the solemn sanctity and personal 
dignity of the Blind Preacher. The yearning soli- 
citude which I had just witnessed of such a father 
over his children, seen now for the first time after 
the dreary blindness of years, had melted my feel- 
ings. My imagination took flight, and passing 
rapidly through time was conducted by the inci- 
dents of this day to the resurrection day; when 
the saint of God, throwing off the trammels of the 
tomb, with quickened vision and more than mortal 
solicitude, casts around for the children of his pil- 
grimage. 

Q. P. F. 
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THE CICISBEO, 
OR CUSTOMS OF SICILY. 


BY LIEUT. WM. D. PORTER, U. S. N. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The week of dissipation which usually attends 
a wedding in Messina being over, the Count and 
family retired to their country seat, which was 
situated near the little town of Sera, at the foot of 
the mountains. An arm of the sea indented the 
Island and swept along the foot of the village. A 
small stream of water passed along the Count’s 
gardens, over which hung the verandah of his man- 
sion. It was here in this quiet spot Ada proposed 
to spend the remainder of the honey-moon, or as 
the Sicilians term it “ Dolce Luna.” The busi- 
ness of Johnston could not be neglected ; cargoes 
were daily arriving consigned to his care, and it 
was necessary that he should have the papers 
arranged with the Government. He could only 
snatch a few moments in several days to visit the 
Count’s quiet country seat; but not so with Gerald, 
he was the constant companion of Ada. If any 
aquatic excursion was proposed, Gerald plied the 
oar; a ride, Gerald accompanied his cousin; a 
“ pic nic,” Gerald arranged and appointed the place; 
fresh bouquets of flowers were constantly supplied 
by Gerald; if music was heard, it was Gerald’s 
guitar; if the poor were relieved, Gerald was the 
bearers of the good tidings; in short, Gerald was 
the ‘ Cicisbeo.” 

Johnston's jealousy was first aroused by the fol- 
lowing circumstance. It was a calm evening, and 
Gerald had been on a visit to some poor in the 
neighborhood. He had to cross the little stream 
which passed under the window of his cousin; he 
stopped and fastened his boat at the foot of an old 
cypress, tuned his guitar and commenced a duette, 
composed by himself when quite a boy. Ada 
had often sang it with him; it was also a signal 
in former days to walk in the garden, or meet 
him at the foot of the old “cypress.” The quick 
ear of Ada at once detected the minstrel. Gerald 


in a full, rich and melodious voice commenced the 
following : 


Oh maiden wilt thou go with me, 

O’er the wide, wide perilous sea— 

Wilt leave thy calm blue skies, and roam 
Far from thine own bright land and home? 
Sicily’s daughter, say wilt thou go, 

And smile as now, through weal or woe? 


He finished the verse, when Ada throwing open 





With thee? ah yes! when thou art near, 
Thine arm to guard, I nothing fear. 

Ah! could ] ask a happier home , 

Than the broad world, with thee to roam 


Far away o’er land, o’er seat, 
Lord of my soul, I'll follow thee, 


Gerald. os -¢ 
And wilt thou then forsake’ for me, 
Thy land of song and poesy, 
Where earth, and air and sky unite 
To make this chosen spot mere bright 
Than aught, save thine own lucid eye, 
Whose hue alone can match the sky ? 


Ada. 
Aye, as the dancing sunbeams play 
Upon the light and sparkling spray, 
Like summer air, as light a3 free 
As thine own bounding step shall be, 
And should dark billows swell the sea, 
Naught I’ll fear while I cling to thee. 


Gerald. 
Then haste with me : sun, dews and showers 
Have formed thee like gay birds and flowers, 
Or like a graceful Jessamine 
Whose tendrils round my heart do twine ; 
And I the oak whose stately form 
Shall guard thee, loved one, from the storm. 


The duette finished, Ada threw a ring from the 
window for her cousin, which falling in the grass, 
was not perceived by Gerald, who, the moment he 
finished, stepped into his light gondola and pulled 
to an old cottage near to offer charity in the name 
of his cousin. 

Johnston, who had arrived late in the evening 
from Messina, had determined to surprise his bride 
by an unexpected visit. He had fastened his 
horse some distance from the house, sprang over 
the garden fence and approached the mansion 
through the garden at the very moment Gerald and 
Ada were singing the duette. His jealousy was 
at once aroused ; drawing a dagger from his bosom, 
he advanced softly towards Gera aised his 
weapon to strike. A moment moré and the 6 
ject of his hatred would have been in eternity; but 
the English habits and education of Johnston caused 
him to pause and reflect a moment ere he committed 
the deed. He now concealed himself behind the 
shrubbery until Gerald departed. His first thought 
was to return to Messina, but in passing under 
the window a ray of light fell upon the diamond 
ring, making it glitter. Picking it up he at once 
recognized it to be the one he had given bis wife 
on the night of their wedding. Looking at it for 
some time, his veins swelling with passion, he ex- 
claimed in a low smothered voice, “I am glad I 
did not murder him. My blood runs cold at the 
thought; he shall have a chance for his life. I'll 
demand satisfaction for the injury. Constantine 
has left the Island to join the army, thescon 








the window, took up the lay, Gerald accompanying 
her with his guitar ; 


Vor. X—86 


Ada still holds sealed, themt? 
fall on her.” so 
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He advanced towards the house, stopped sud- 
denly a as another thought appeared to seize him ; 








Dismounting and 
ty, he stopped at the foot of 
atue | reules.” While absorbed in 
deep thought, his dag ser. drawn and his heart almost 
Dm: the rush of blood through it, at this 
d Weston, returning from a mid- 
night orgie, passed and discovered him. ‘Tapping 
him-on the shoulder, he exclaimed in a tone of 
some surprise, “Ah, Johnston, my fine fellow, turned 
ae and wearing a stiletto? or have you be- 
come reconciled to citron groves, jessamine bowers, 
love songs and Cicisbeo’s?” Johnston was at this 
time in any other frame of mind than a pleasant 
one; he turned from his friend in evident disgust. 
Weston at once noticed the feeling and continued 
his : sarcasm. ‘Touching his breast with his finger, 
Johnston if he | had hurt his feelings. ‘Is 
t place here? does Ada still prove 
has some dark haired cousin supplanted 
fe tions, while you are counting over 
itor? Is Ada smiling upon a favored 
Cicisbeo, eh! ! Johnston ?” 

Johnston turned upon his friend the eye of a 
tiger and told him to leave him. 

Weston for a moment felt abashed, but recover- 
ing himself, he turned to go, saying in a low voice, 
“* Beware the Cicisbeo,” and with a peculiar laugh 
left him. Johnston now sought his counting-room 
and endeavored over his books to drive the suspi- 
cions from his mind, but without effect. About 
























two in the afternoon, he again mounted his horse 
and left for Sera, his mind agitated by a thousand 


feeunae- 














He arrived late in the evening and again 
arden. ‘The sound of a guitar as be- 
ar; the words of his friend flashed 
Qn nd, 4 pay are the Cicisbeo.” He 
t hing of an oar; he con- 

1e shrubbery near the house, 
‘he could watch unobserved the person who 
drouchéd | inthe boat. A moment after he heard 
the well known voice of Gerald say, “ Fraola re- 
main here a few minutes, we will have another 
passenger. _ Gerald walked up the avenue, tuned 
his guitar, and in a low voice sang the following lay : 
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“Oh beauty’s daughter, maiden, thou 
Of jetty locks and moonlight brow ; 
And eyes so like the heavens above, 

_ As brightly blue, where art thou, love ? 
Thou’rt wont to gather wild flowers here, 
To deck thy soft and glossy hair, 

Far away o’er the silv’ry tide 
Thy ‘ Cicisbeo’ comes to bear the bride. 












































« Come, love, come to the cypress tree, 
Thy oat ct bark but waits for thee, 























And thine eyes’ starry beams so bright. 

Thy free and boundless home shall be 

On the bright wave, the deep blue sea. 
Then come, love, come to the cypress tree, 
Thy Gerald’s bark still waits for thee. 


“The moonbeams o’er the waters play, 

Why ling’rest thou, oh, Ada, say ? 

She comes not yet, kind heaven but throw 

Her shadow on the tide below. 

I’ve wov'n thee, love, a coronal ; 

The flowers will fade, the dew drops fall. 

Each sunny clime, each coral cave, 

Shall yield thee treasures on the wave. 
She comes! farewell dark cypress tree, 
My bark, sweet love, but waits for thee.” 


The song finished, Ada opened a secret door of 
the building, and a moment after was in the arms 
of Gerald. ‘ Ah my little cousin,” said he, “ how 
happy you make me! I thought my simple lay 
would call you forth. Let us proceed to the boat, 
Fraola waits for us.” Ada sighed, but ere she could 
repeat it was smothered by Gerald’s kiss. They 
entered the boat, and Johnston with feelings inde- 
scribable listened until the splash of the oars had 
died in the distance. ‘Turning from the river he 
sought his horse, and mounting slowly rode towards 
Messina. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The estates of Count De Cheveta embraced not 
only the little town of Sera, but a large portion of 
the surrounding country. They were laid out in 
vineyards, and orange, olive and lemon groves, and 
contained, besides a manufactory of lemon oil, a 
cocoonery for silk. But over this estate hung a 
mortgage, which was raised by the husband of Ada, 
previous to her marriage, it being a portion of the 
marriage contract. The tenantry of the Count 
were poor, and were principally employed as gather- 
ers and packers of fruit, wine pressers, oil strainers 
and olive gatherers ; but few of them were, in point 
of comfort, raised above the Lazzaroni of Messina. 
Their hovels were generally situated near the sea, or 
on the margin of the little river, which meandered 
through and variegated the Count’s estates. The 
pecuniary difficulties which continually harassed the 
Count, compelled him to drain his estates of every 
available means to enable him to meet demands, but 
the marriage of Ada witha wealthy foreigner at once 
relieved his embarrassment. His indolent habits 
prevented his making any enquiries into the situa- 
tion of his tenantry ; consequently, their extreme 
poverty was unknown to him, and their wants unre- 
lieved. Not so with Ada; her heart was pained 
to know that poverty was constantly staring her in 
the face, and that it was not in her power to re- 
lieve it. 

On the evening in which Johnston discovered 
Gerald and Ada, leaving the Count’s chateau, she 
was about to make visits to several of the tenantry 
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whom Gerald had brought to her notice. We will 
follow them into the domicils of the peasantry. 
“ Push off, my good Fraola, to your mother,” said 
Gerald. ‘* Ada, my dear cousin, I could not alone 
administer charity ; it requires the peculiar tact of 
a woman, who is the only being that can administer 
consolation to the mind, as well as food to the body. 

I have, therefore, solicited your company on this 
occasion, and I hope you are well provided, as the 
objects to whom I will introduce you are really 
worthy, and require all the consolation you can 
offer them. 

“ Here is my purse, dear Gerald; you see it is 
full.” 

“No, Ada, it is not so much your purse that will 
be required this evening as the oil of consolation 
poured into the wounds of the heart.” 

At this moment Fraola gave the light gondola a 
sudden turn, and shot it upon a clear sandy beach, 
at a few yards from which stood a low miserable cot- 
tage concealed among fig trees. Entering through 
a door so low that they were compelled to stoop, 
they found themselves in the interior of the hovel. 
Taking a basket from the boatman with a steel and 
flint in it, Gerald soon obtained a light. The miser- 
able appearance of the cottage covered with filth, 
and the walls hanging with cobwebs, created a sen- 
sation of fear in the breast of Ada. Her first im- 
pulse was to fly from the place, but in turning to do 
so, she was met by the boatman, who stood in the 
door-way. The light of a dim taper gave to his 
sun-burnt countenance a ferocious and assassin-like 
appearance. She staggered back and seated her- 
self on a miserable bed occupied by an old woman, 
whose appearance was any thing but prepossessing. 
Gerald saw the agitation of his cousin and soon 
allayed her fears. Ada’s feet had never pressed 
even the earth, without a green velvet carpet of 
nature’s most beautiful growth ; and in her father’s 
halls the soft yielding manufactures of Eastern 
looms prevented the cold marble from touching her 
delicate shoe ; and she had never seen poverty, 
except in passing rapidly in her father’s earriage. 
She was at once shocked and alarmed to have been 
compelled to witness it for the first time in its most 
loathsome and abject state. The person to whose 
hovel she had been conveyed, was one of those 
many fortune tellers which meet you at every turn 
of the road in Sicily. She was in appearance 
sixty-five, bent and haggard. She wore a cap fit- 
ting the head tight, and turning under thechin. A 
few gray hairs stuck out from under it. Her skin 
was about the color of half tanned leather, and ap- 
peared as if it only covered the bones of the face. 
She wore a short red night gown made of flannel 
but so ragged, soiled and discolored, that the original 
hue could not well be ascertained. The bed on 
which she half sat and half reclined, was equally 


,| sobbing she left the hut with Gerald. 





dirty, and composed of common grass dried in the 
sun; but even this had become damp, and sent forth 


a disgusting effluvia. A few old cooking aréiiaile 
made of earthenware lay in the corner of the room, 
some broken, others covered with dirt and grease. 
The hut was built of dry stones and thatched with 
grass. It contained neither chimney ri 
and all the light which could b 
through the door. woman's 
soon told. She was called “the witch 
and a few days previous the superstitions of one 
of the council, Senior Cosmo, who “thought some 
evil had come on him from her machinations, had 
issued a summons for her to appear before the coun- 
cil, where she was condemned. Before the punish- 
ment was inflicted, a well known individual, “* Guis- 
seppo Muerto,” rescued her from the officers... In 
the conflict she had been injured, and now required. 
not only to be concealed for some time, but to have 
her wounds dressed. The boatman was her son. 
Ada recommended quiet and repose, and promised 
next day to send other assistance. Leaving a small 
sum in the hands of the witch to supply cher pre- 
sent necessary wants, the two cousins Jeft.the cot- 
tage and in a few moments were speeding rapidly 
over the stream to visit another tenant of the 
Count’s. 

A few moments brought them to another small 
cot, but in this there was a light. On entering, 
Ada was particularly struck with the extreme youth 
of the occupant, a girl of not more than fourteen, 
yet at this age she was a mother. Her tale was 
simple. The yearly conscript for soldiers was re- 
quired, and the lot fell to her dear Pedro to leave. 
The fruit season was over. An English philan- 
thropist had established himself in Messina to re- 
form the baser of her sex; he had a large estab- 
lishment for winding silk; it had thrown out of 
employment many of those who had not yet by 
poverty become abandoned, and employed those 
who had fallen into vice. Her child had become 
sick, and the attention of the mott Ss required 
to watch over it. She had no e yment, her 
little earnings had been expended, and the child 
was no better. This simple tale was told by the 
young mother with such a sweet and plaintive voice, 
that the sympathies of Ada’s heart were at once 
drawn towards the sufferings of the poor girl. She, 
with a heavy heart and a tear trickling down her 
cheek, emptied her purse in the lap of the young 
mother. ‘Tears of gratitude started into the eyes 
of the poor girl, who was astonished at so much 
liberality. She threw herself upon her knees and 
kissed the hand of Ada; her heart was too full to 
express her thoughts. Ada’s heart beat; she min- 
gled her tears with those of the afflicted girl, and 
They entered 
the gondola and returned to the Count’s. 

“* Ada, my dear cousin, you must not allow your 
feelings to overcome you so. If you do your hus- 
band’s fortune will soon find its we every 
hovel on the Island.” 
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“Why not, my cousin, if it relieves the poor and 
afflicted ?” 
hh Sertaialy, my dear Ada, but the half contained 
r purse would have relieved the girl, and 
on. prevented by its hasty discharge 
owing charity upon another, to whom | 
( your attention. But never mind, 
Fe jadicious another time, and: Weeale 
gets. you to her hut in the morning.” 
“= biter not you, dear Gerald *” 

“ Business of importance calls me to Messina, 
~dear.cozyand you know I am your Cicisbeo only 
when you contemplate a visit in the quiet evening 
“to pr ceteyspe’ 8 tenants, and it will not do for you to 

> reed in the mind of your English hus- 


baat Gerald, but what shall I do in your absence 
“for flowers ?” 
“ Fraola will, by my order, replenish your vase, 
ere the morning light bids you rise.” ‘The boat 
the foot of the “old cypress,” the two 
cousins parted. Ada watched the light boat until 
the sound of the oars died away in the distance. 


CHAPTER VIIL 










Gerald proceeded by water to Messina where he 
arrived about daylight. Discharging the boatman 
he entered the city and proceeded to the office of 
Johnston. Knocking at the door, and being in- 
formed Johriston was absent, he left a card with 
the information that ‘“‘ Ada was well.” 

When ¢ d left the note at Johnston's office 
the latter was within, but the fires of jealousy had 
seized him, and his detestation was so great that 
he could-not bear the thought of seeing and con- 
versing with him. The moment Gerald left his 
door he rang his bell, and the servant appeared. 
a a note, he enquired of bim if he 
wisseppo Muerto. The servant replied 








“ves. e 

“Take then this note to him.” 
parted, and Johnston double-locked the office, threw 
himself upon a sofa and gave way to immoderate 


atari 


ote writ » to. Guisseppo Muerto contained 


The servant de- 






few js; Statue of Hercules twelve 
dMolook: ” \ At this hme @ man wrapped in a large 
cloak was seen by the Sereno of the beat, pacing 
to eee Ge nee the statue of Hercules. A few 

‘person joined him. The former 
fuerto; a well known assassin, the 

er_was Johnston, who in his hurried walk ran 
against the Bravo. 

“ Ha! who is this?” asked Johnston. 

“It is Guisseppo Muerto,” was the reply. 

“* Guisseppo Muerto, I esteem it fortunate that 
you have been prompt to my summons. You, I 
have been informed, are a professed assassin, I 
_ have’ little businéss on hand that will bring you 









a good price, the customs of your country permit 
it; but in mine we look upon such deeds with 
horror. You, who have sent, as I have been told, 
twenty souls to the shades, must feel quite at home 
in matters of this kind, eh, Senior Guisseppo.” 

“ Sir, Englishman,” replied Guisseppo, ‘* or more 
properly speaking, my lord, my stiletto has long 
become rusty, the Council looks coldly upon the 
secret murderer, and now-a-days it is but a short 
step from the council-chamber to the execution, 
It is not now like the good old days of yore, when 
the victim was only exposed to the public gaze to 
be recognized, while the good Bravo walked about 
unmolested; but now there is the “ Sereno” to be 
bribed, the council to be paid. Ah, my lord, it 
requires money now-a-days to escape justice ; but, 
my lord, what is it you wish with old Guisseppo, he is 
at your bidding.” Johnston requested Guisseppo 
to look for the Sereno and see the coast clear before 
he made known to him the object of his appointment. 
The Sereno hearing the request concealed himself. 
Guisseppo remarked he thought he heard the slow 
and measured step of the Sereno, as this position 
of the quay was his beat. 

“7 do not think he is about, you can converse 
freely,” was his reply. 

“You know, Guisseppo,” commenced Johnston, 
**T married the daughter of the Count De Cheveta, 
the beautiful Ada, who differs so much from Sicil- 
ians generally, by having blue eyes, methought 
she differed from them in all other particulars, and 
that she would forego the customs of her country by 
not having a—a—” here the words appeared to choke 
him. Guisseppo finished the speech by laughingly 
remarking, “ Senior, a Cicisbeo.” “ Hell!” ex- 
claimed Johnston ; “ Yes, good Guisseppo, it was 
not mentioned inthe contract. Bet to the point ;— 
on the day of her wedding a minstrel arrived, he 
sang her an old song which was familiar to her 
during her childhood ; this song she had taught to 
a cousin, who had promised not to sing or teach it 
to any one. She recognized in this minstrel her 
cousin, and on the very night I married her he be- 
came her .” Here again he stopped, and the 
word “ Cicisbeo” was repeated by Guisseppo. 

“ Yes,” replied Johnston, “and I wish to punish 
him.” 

‘“‘ His name ?” asked Guisseppo. 

** Gerald De Cheveta,” replied Johnston. 

“Ha! Gerald De Cheveta! little Gerald!” 
exclaimed Guisseppo. “I have often danced him 
upon my knee. Ah! he was a beautiful child, bat 
Gerald never liked my name.” Turning to John- 
ston, he asked him, “‘ My lord, what would you have 
me do with Gerald?” 

Johnston replied, “I would have your stiletto in 
his heart.” The assassin for a moment remained 
silent, his breast appeared to swell with indignation, 
his eyes flashed, and in a determined voice he re- 








plied, “‘ Away, away, Senior Englishman, though 
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twenty murders harass my soul, I would not harm 
a hair of his head. What! murder in cold blood 
the child who has so often played around me and 
clasped me about the neck, calling me good Guis- 
seppo, when all else looked upon me with horror ? 
Spare me, my lord, this child—for child I must still 
think him, was the only thing on earth that ever 
loved me Bravo as I am.” 

Johnston saw at once he would have to touch 
some strong chord to induce Guisseppo to assassi- 
nate Gerald, and that chord was his poverty. 
“ They tell me, Guisseppo, you are very poor, liv- 
ing in a mere hovel, near Sera, on the borders of 
the Count De Cheveta’s estates. Why then don’t 
this Gerald, this little Gerald seek you out and 
relieve your necessities * he has forgotten his ‘ good 
Guisseppo :’ one more soul added to the | ist of 
those you have sent to purgatory will not disturb 
your peace of mind, and that one soul will make 
you rich, and as Gerald has not sought out his 
friend, I will relieve you. ‘Take this purse, it will 
warm your cottage, and you can once more hold 
up your head.” 

The Bravo received the purse, and after a mo- 
ment’s silence remarked, “ My lord, I must here 
mention to you that the customs of this country 
may induce the Council to look with an indulgent 
eye at the revenge of a Sicilian, but the national 
antipathy entertained against your countrymen 
would probably induce the Council for once to mete 
out justice, and the Count De Cheveta, though 
poor, is influential. ‘To accomplish your object 
you must be present at the murder, for murder it is. 
For myself, 1 require sufficient to enable me to 
live comfortably the remainder of my days, and a 
hasty departure from the Island.” 

“This you shall have. I have written an anony- 
mous note to Gerald, requesting him to meet a per- 
son at this place at half past twelve to night; 
it is now near the time, name your price.” 

‘One thousand doubloons and a hasty departure 
from Sicily,” replied Guisseppo. 

“One thousand doubloons,” repeated Johnston, 
“ enormous, I have been told yon assassinated the 
Count Neapole for only thirty.” 

“True,” replied Guisseppo. ‘ That was since 
years ago; times are changed, and you are an Eng- 
lishman. I was employed by his brother, a mem- 
her of the Council. You must bear in mind, the 
Count De Cheveta has a brother in the Council, the 
father of Gerald. I cannot commit this murder 
for less than the sum I have specified.” 

“ Well, here is my hand tothe bargain. Gerald 
De Cheveta must soon pass this way, let us con- 
ceal ourselves, I think I hear footsteps.” In a 
few moments after the two had concealed them- 
selves, Gerald arrived at the foot of the fatal 
statue. Looking around and not perceiving any 
one, he leaned against the base of the statue. A 


touched Guisseppo upon the arm, and whispered 
him to commit the deed. The Bravo stepped for- 
ward ; the movement was heard by Gerald. Turn- 
ing round, he faced Johnston and recogni 
At this moment the assassin threy hit rim eit upor 
Gerald and buried his stiletto ines, body. — John 
ston hastily fled, and in his flight Téeft his” 
The first stab was not fatal, and in the strag; 
Gerald cried for help. The toise was heard L 

the Sereno, who, upon hearing the obaves Sone 
between Johnston and Guisseppo, had sought other 
watchmen and the military guard, who, artiving at 
the moment the murder was committed, seized 
Guisseppo and conveyed him to prison. . Séarch- 
ing the ground the stiletto of Guisseppo and cloak 
of Johnston were both found. The body of Gerald 
was placed in the public square forrrecognition, 
and in the morning watch, two guards were placed 
over the body to bring to the Council any person 
who should recognize the corpse. Johnstomarrived 
at his office, locked and double locked the doer, 
and endeavored to compose his mind, where for the 
present we will leave him already a prey to re- 
morse. 

Loroto, one of the night guard, was placed to 
watch the body of Gerald. Pacing to and fro ata 
respectable distance from the corpse, he looked 
anxiously around, as if expecting some one to keep 
him company. He dared not leave his position, 
yet his fears prevented him from examining the 
body. He had not Jong been on his guard, before 
another of the watch joined him. 

“Good morning, I"rancisco, I almost feared you 
would not be here in time, as you are so confound- 
edly afraid of dead people.” 

“Now you see, Loroto, I do not fear the dead 
so much as the living. Here is this youth—the 
first assassination that has occurred among’ the 
nobility of Messina for years. I think the* last 
was the young Count De Palermo)since which 
time the Council has not been called in session. I 
have looked at the body and methinks I have seen 
that face before. -Old Guisseppo never Aacssta in his 
work to send a soul to purgatory, 

Council. Whatdo you think ¢ 

“I think he wOht-escape aka 
The last murder commi by Gu 
of the brother of the present | Soun' 
a member of the Couneil, who, it was whis 
the time, not only paid the: fee, but Saee since be- 
stowed on Guisseppo a small-pension on condition 
that he will never appear in his sight.» Whenever 
he passes the Count, it is said that he mufiles his 
face ina cloak. But, friend Francisco, Guisseppo 
has drawn his last stiletto, and will soon follow the 
youth he last assassinated to the shades. It is 
now near day. I see the grey twilight rising above 
the hills, 1 wish it was light. Like yourself, I 
always had a dread of dead people; let us step 





















dim street-light shone upon his face. Johnston 


back here and wait; if any one recognizes the 
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corpse it will be our duty to bring him before the 
Council.” 

The day gradually dawned, and as it grew light 
a few country people passing to market stopped for 
"a moment to examine the face of the corpse, but 
not recognizing it. resumed their journey. In the 
meantime the two friends lit their cigars, and 
whiled away the time discussing the probability of 
‘ing “the | instigator of the foul deed, and in 
adventures of Guisseppo Muerto. 


CHAPTER IX. 






The vessel in. which Constantine had embarked, 
Ma adverse winds, put into a small sea- 
rt, but’a day’s ride from Messina. Wishing 
seal to see his parents, and as the captain of the 
Xebec was, for a small consideration, willing to 
delay his departure for a few days, Constantine 
returned to Messina. It was about the twilight of 
morning when he entered the city. ‘The sun had 
tinged the horison with a purple hue, and the blue 
outlines of Mount Avtna were distinctly visible 
against the heavens. Slacking the reins of his 
mule, he for a moment gazed in admiration on the 
scene. The animal, relieved from the tightness of 
the rein, dropped its head and resumed its usual 
gait, and ere Constantine had time to finish his 
meditations he was in front of his father’s palace. 
*“ Ah! here is my father’s house,” he mentally ex- 
claimed. ‘* How surprised he will be to see me so 
soon returned, and Gerald by this time will have 
some sentimental tale of love to relate, and while 
away a pleasant hour.” Dismounting and knock- 
ing at the gate, he called to the inmates to open 
the door. ‘‘ Father, Ada, Gerald, are you all dead ? 
it is Constantine that calls, open the gate, or I'll 
break it down.” Turning, he saw the corpse. 
“ Bah!” he exclaimed, “ when will Sicily abolish 
the vile custom.of exposing under the very nose of 
the nobility every vagabond who gets assassinated 
in a street brawl; but custom compels me to look 
at the corpse.”. Advancing towards it, he saw ona 
For 
ext, rushing to- 
till louder than 
vis’ father, then Ada. 
re’s @ murder most foul, 
ald"is most foully mur- 
ee 

The Count was the first to hear the cry of mur- 
der. Opening the gate he enquired, “ who was 
that crying murder ?” 

“Tt is your son, look for the love of the virgin, 
here is a most brutal murder, horrible! horrible! 
Gerald, dear Gerald is murdered.” ‘The Count at 
this announcement fainted, and the watchmen hear- 
ing the cries of Constantine came forward and de- 
manded if he knew the person exposed. 

+ Yes, good watchmen, I do,” was the reply. 


near approach shat, it was s his. cousin Gerald. 
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“Then we must lead you to the Council.” 

** Not yet, good watchmen, but haste and bring 
some water, the Count, my father, has fainted.” 

‘*T have no water, Senior, but here is a little 
wine left in this flagon, which you are most wel- 
come to.” 

The Count in a few moments revived, and asked 
his son if he had not cried murder ? 

“Yes, my father, there lies the body of our dear 
Gerald, exposed to the gaze and remarks of every 
passer by ; he has been most foully murdered, and 
justice for once shall predominate in the council.” 
Turning to the watchmen he directed them to con- 
vey the body to the council-chamber. 


** And you, dear father, must hie to the counsel- 
lors and have them at once assembled, while I shall 
pur course that will not fail to bring the~as- 
sassin to punishment.” The request of Constantine 
was immediately obeyed, wending his course to- 
wards the office of Johnston, and knocking on his 
arrival at the door, he made him acquainted with 
the fact of the murder. During the recital Con- 
stantine did not fail to notice Johnston’s pale and 
haggard appearance. He summoned him to ap- 
pear at the council chamber at the usual time of its 
opening. “ Nor do you dare, Sir Englishman, to 
absent yourself,” was Constantine’s last remark. 

Returning to his father’s and selecting a fleet 
horse he was soon on his way to Sera. On his 
arrival, he communicated the melancholy news of 
Gerald’s death to his mother and directed her to 
obtain from Ada the marriage contract, as it would 
probably be important to have it during the exami- 
nation before the Council, but not to mention to her 
the death of her cousin. Constantine returned to 
Messina, he found Johnston still at his office and 
went with him to the council-chamber. 


The chamber in which the members of the coun- 
cil meet in Messina is a dreary looking arched hall; 
the hour of assembling is midnight, and the lights 
are so arranged that the Council can see the slightest 
alteration in the countenance of the prisoner, 
while the faces of the former are concealed by a 
dark shade from the latter. The Council was 
assembled and the prisoner stood beforethem. The 
body of the assassinated youth lay on a richly 
covered bier immediately opposite Guisseppo. The 
Senior De Cheveta, clothed in deep mourring, hung 
for a moment over the corpse, and then took his 
seat as one of the Council. Count De Palermo, 
the eldest of the members of the Council, arose 
from his seat and addressed the prisoner : 

““Guisseppo Muerto, your numerous crimes 
darken the records of this Council. The purest 
blood of Messina has stained your stiletto. Speak, 
Guisseppo, the Council will hear you.” 

Guisseppo for a moment was silent ; he appeared 
to be endeavoring to scan, by the faint light of the 
lamps, the countenances of the different members 
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of the Council. Turning towards the Count De 
Palermo, he addressed him solely : 

“ Senior Count De Palermo, J am not the mur- 
derer of this youth, to you I appeal formercy. In 
by-gone days you found Guisseppo true and faith- 
ful. I served you once, serve me now.” For a 
moment the Count remained silent; it was only 
for a moment; his thin and almost attenuated frame 
appeared to be convulsed, his deep black eyes 
flashed with anger. With one hand grasping con- 
vulsively the back of his chair, his other extended, 
he slowly replied to Guisseppo: ‘“* The warm blood 
of the Sicilian nobles whom you have murdered, 
rises from the cold earth against you. “Tis time 
to check the midnight assassin. You have in seve- 
ral instances incensed this Council, by, 
and open assassinations ; nor do you se 
and vulgar to glut your thirst for blood, 
stiletto reeks with the gore of the nobl 
What say the Council ?” 4 

The members of the Council replied simulta- 
neously, “‘ The country needs reform.” 

The Count continued, “ Guisseppo, you have 
appealed to me as one of the Council to protect 
you. Base and miserable wretch, murderer, fiend, 
your stiletto still reeks with the heart’s blood of 
my dearest and nearest kinsman, a brother.” ‘The 
passion and feelings of the Count overcame him, 
and he fell back exhausted into his chair. 

Guisseppo appeared but little moved by this 
speech. Turning to the Council he addressed 
them as follows: “ Most noble Seniors, Neapole, 
Cosmo, Penaro, let me implore you. Here, on my 
bended knees supplicating mercy, I appeal to your 
justice. Do not condemn me upon the uncertain 
testimony of a bare suspicion. To the charge of 
murder I plead not guilty.” 

For a moment the members of the Council were 
silent, apparently awaiting Guisseppo’s further re- 
mark. ‘The Count De Palermo was the first to 
break silence with the simple remark, “* We will 
award you ‘ Justice’ ” which was repeated by all the 
Council. 

The Count De Palermo then directed the watch- 
man to step forth and produce the evidence in his 
possession. ‘The latter held up a stiletto with the 
blood of young Gerald still upon it. The Count 
De Palermo looked steadily for a moment at Guis- 
seppo, who returned his gaze with a steady eye. 
“Whose stiletto is that, Guisseppo ?” enquired the 
Count. 

Guisseppo looked at it for a moment and care- 
lessly remarked, “ Senior, I know not.” 

At this reply the countenance of the Count as- 
sumed an appearance of anger, but at once subdu- 
ing it, he again turned to the Sereno. ‘“ Sereno, 
where, and under what circumstances did that 
stiletto come into your possession ?” 

“* Most noble Senior,” commenced the Sereno, 
“about the hour of eleven, when the shades of 










.|disappeared, but it was only for a moment. 


night had crept over the quiet of a city, methought 
I heard footsteps within the circle of my beat, and 
as they drew near I concealed myself behind the 
angle of a projecting wall. I had scarcely con- 
cealed myself when J saw, by the dim ‘ight of a 
flickering lamp which hung near the ‘statue of 
Hercules’ the prisoner walking slowly. A few 
minutes elapsed and he was joined by another. 

low and short consultation passed. between i + 
they retired near to my place of concealment. AU 
few minutes after, the youth on the bier passed ; the 
two assassins rushed out, and ere I could give the 
alarm murder had already been done. One of the 
assassins escaped ; the other who now stands be- 
fore you was secured by me with the assistance of 
the guard. This stiletto I found near the body, 
and on the handle is carved Guisseppo Muerto.” 

For a moment the cool self-possession of Muerto 
He 
looked at the knife and a contemptuous sneer took 
the place of confusion in his countenance. He 
turned towards the Count Palermo and looked 
him steadily in the face. The Count rose slowly 
from his seat and pointed towards the corpse, look- 
ing steadily at Guisseppo, he addressed him in the 
following manner: ‘“ Guisseppo Muerto, to the 
accusation of murder you plead ‘not guilty,’ and 
ask the mercy of this court. You know the usual 
requirements of this court in cases of this kind; 
lay your hand upon the body and curse the mur- 
derer.” 

Guisseppo advanced towards the bier where the 
body of Gerald lay and gazed intently upon his 
face. For the first time he showed feeling. A 
tear was seen to drop from his eye. At this mo- 
ment Constantine and Johnston entered the council- 
chamber; in an instant all Guisseppo’s former 
ferocity appeared to be aroused ; he placed his hand 
upon the breast of the corpse and pointing towards 
Johnston with the other, he slowly and emphatically 
fulfilled the Count’s directions in the following man- 
ner: ‘“‘ May curses fall heavily on the murderer, 
may he be childless and have sleepless nights; in 
old age be a lone and miserable wanderer on the 
earth, may the cufse of Cain follow and overtake 
him.” Still pointing to Johnston, he exclaimed at 
the pitch of his voice, “T proclaim him to be the 
murderer.” 

Muerto, dropping his hand, retired to his former 
position. He looked attentively at Johnston, who 
immediately advanced to the middle of the council- 
chamber and denied the charge, setting forth that 
he was an Englishman, and painting in glowing 
colors his abhorrence of the crime of murder,— 
repelling the accusation in a strong and vehement 
manner. The Count Palermo listened attentively 
until he had finished and then beckoning to the 
guards directed them to secure the Englishman, 









at the same time remarking, “‘ Sir Englishman, you 
have been accused of murder before this court, it 






































will ry necessary to pre to , the pons ond al- 
though the Council may not yet take evidence 
against you ; your person must be secured.” Turn- 
ing to Guisseppo, he continued: ** The Council 
will hear your defence.” 

Guisseppo scanned, (as well as the dim light of 
the council-chamber would permit,) the counte- 
“naneces of the different members of the court. He 
saw at once he was doomed, and he determined to 
~ leave on their memories a lasting impression of 
“himself. Ste pping into the centre of the council- 
chamber, facing the Count De Palermo, with a 


firm voice he th 1s ddressed him : 









Jount De Palermo, to you I have 
y. When you, with fawning flat- 
“words, tempted me to crime and 
e hi nds to be bathed in the heart’s 
of yo r brother, Lwas not backward in ful- 
9 ‘Your desires. Ah!. Senior Count, methinks 
the same demon smile that shone over the dying 
body of your kinsman is now a forerunner of my 
sentence. You struck not the blow it is true, but 
your gold gave it force, ha! ha! ha! Senior 
Cosmo grant that favor to me now, which you 
promised over the dying body of your most beau- 
tifal and angel wife. Shake not your head, Senior 
Cosmo, J to be sure opened the passage for her 
pure soul to depart and leave your loathed em- 
braces, but the tempting promises of your deceitful 
tongue and gold strengthened the arm which gave 
the death blow. Ah! methinks I see your hands 
grasping your wife’s delicate throat to prevent her 
spirit passing out the right channel. Senior Pe- 
naro! do you look coldly on me too? Where is the 
affectionate embrace given to your “dear Guis- 
seppo,” when your father had lived too long and his 
money bags haunted your heated imagination? 
Are you all bent upon my destruction ? Is this hand 
no longer serviceable ! 4 Or do you fear that a brother, 
wife, or son, may use me in the same kindly office ? 
Seniors, I am not guilty of this murder; (pointing 
to Johnston) there stands the assassin. "T'was his 
promises, his gold that did it. Ah! my lord Eng- 
lishman, do you shudder! Guisseppo Muerto will 
not die alone, most noble Palermo. I appeal to the 
War Counci he 


"This rough defence, delivered with all the vehe- 
mefee and gesticulation of an excited Sicilian, ap- 
peared to have a very serious effect with the Coun- 
cil. The Count Palermo was for some moments 
silent, and appeared to be glued to his seat: he 
made several efforts to rise from his chair. At 
last, livid with passion, he turned to Johnston and 
informed him that the appeal of the wretch, Guis- 
seppo, must be complied with, and both would be 
brought before the War Council. “ But, sir Eng- 
lishman, this Council will hear and record any de- 
fence you may wish to make.” 


Johnston, agitated and pale, his lips quite livid, 
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stieneed the Connell. “ Most noble Seniors! can 
this Council admit the evidence of so vile a wretch 
as this assassin? One who has already confessed 
to crimes of so great a magnitude that they will 
sink his soul to the utmost depths of perdition? 
One who has endeavored to cast on this noble Coun- 
cil of Sicily’s best blood, crimes which, if true, 
would ery aloud to heaven for vengeance? Where, 
Seniors, is your proof? Only this criminal, already 
in your minds condemned ; for, most noble Seniors, 
you have produced no other.” 

Johnston was silent, the Count De Palermo made 
a sign to the Sereno, who stepped in front of John- 
ston and held upacloak. ‘The act of the watchman 
completely confused the Englishman, who became 
armed and agitated. He exclaimed, 
the marriage contract forbids a ‘ Cicis- 
all for the marriage contract.” Turning 
ntine, he demanded of him the marriage 
act. The Count De Palermo informed John- 
ston his plea would be accepted, but continued by 
observing that the time-honored customs of Sicily 
would not be forgotten. ‘This custom,” con- 
tinued the Count, ‘ of having a Cicisbeo, originated 
with the crusaders, a holy love, cemented by purity 
and the cross. If then this custom has been for 
once violated, you, sir Englishman, will have the 
benefit of the circumstance. Senior Constantine 
produce the contract, that we may examine it.” 
The Count slowly opened the contract and read it. 
He was silent some time after perusing it. Then 
turning to Constantine, at the same time handing 
him the paper, remarked: “ This contract forbids 
a Cicisbeo.” Johnston's face once more brightened, 
but Constantine seizing the paper, and now becom- 
ing agitated in his turn, exclaimed, “‘ Ha! Senior, 
I saw this contract previous to its being sealed, and 
it allowed a Cicisbeo. May it not have been al- 
tered? Seniors, I will relate an ancient legend, 
which caused all contracts to be printed under the 
authority of the Government. A young and jeal- 
ous nobleman altered a marriage contract and was 
detected ; since which time, they have been printed 
by authority of the Government only ; the letters 
by a chemical process are dyed into the parchment, 
and cannot be wholly erased. If any erasures are 
attempted, a sponge moistened with vinegar and 
wiped over the parchment will immediately restore 
the original writing. I request the contract may 
be tested.” 

The Count received the parchment from Con- 
stantine and tested it according to his suggestion. 
“Here it is. The word appears, ‘ Cicisbeo,’ ex- 
claimed the Count. Senior Englishman, you are 
ordered to appear with Guisseppo Muerto, as an 
accomplice in the murder he stands charged with, 
to be tried by the laws of Messina, and if guilty, to 
be executed, according to our customs, in secret.” 
The Count left his seat, and the remainder of the 
Council followed him. At the moment of leaving 
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the council-chamber he turned to the guard and | ing the stiletto from her hand, threw her upon her 
told them to take the prisoners hence. | knees, exclaiming, ‘* Now, vile wretch, prepare to 
Guisseppo knew the force of these remarks.|make your journey to the shades, screech forth 
Turning to Johnston and making a most profound your last ‘ave,’ treacherous hell-cat, and die.” 
bow, he said, “* We are likely to visit the shades) Every nerve and wuscle of Guisseppo appeared 
together, my lord Englishman.” |affected and convulsed; he lifted the stiletto, and 
Johnston turning to the guards begged them not | only awaited the fulfilment of his last command, 
to allow the assassin to kill him by his taunts be-| before he plunged it into her heart. But the latter 
fore his time. Guisseppo laughed, and turning to| coolly replied, “ How -brave old Guisseppo is! 
leave the apartment with the guards, sarcastically | my death is your death; gelease me one moment 
replied, “* Let the gentleman follow.” ‘and | promise to set you at liberty.” Guisseppo 
_ | appeared astonished, not only at her coolness, but 
. lat her remarks also. He at once released her. 
CHAPTER X. engi ; : = 
On rising to her feet she said, “ Listen, Guisseppo, 
The cell in which Guisseppo was placed commu-| you once did me a service, you saved me from this 
nicated with the council-chamber, thro which | Cosmo; he would have executed me for a sorce- 
any of the members could pass, each havia cret|ress: take this cloak and signet ring; you then 
key. Guisseppo, on arriving at his cell, theeWehim- | can pass the sentry in safety ; leave me your old 
self carelessly on the floor and was in a few moments | cloak : now haste, haste.” 
asleep; nor did he awake until the morning light shone “Thanks, thanks, good Ercola; but stop, will 
into the narrow window of his cell. Slowly rising you not be endangered %” 
from his hard bed, and surveying the room, he men-|  “ No, no; I have provided for that. Haste to 
tally soliloquized, ‘** These are pleasant apartments |my hut, where you will find my son Fraola.” 
forsooth, but I gave the Council a hard thrusts | Guisseppo wrapped himself in the cloak, took the 
which they will not be likely to place among their | ring, and handing the stiletto to Ercola, he left the 
records. I am to be arraigned before the War | prison. “Ah! exclaimed Ercola, Senior Cosmo 







Council, some secrets will then be disclosed by old | 
Guisseppo, which will make my judges and former 
employers blush. Let me see; there is the Count | 
De Neapole, the devil take him, he is as savage as | 
a tiger and as brave as a lion, and has no more con- 
science than Ercola, the witch of A“tna, who told 
me I would die a‘natural death. Then there is' 
Senior Cosmo, a precious villain with a chicken- | 
heart, who would send me from this chamber a/ 
much shorter way to purgatory than by the Coun- | 
cil.” Guisseppo had progressed this far in his 
soliloquy, when he heard a slight noise near him, 
and turning, he discovered a person close by, muf- 
fled in a cloak. Believing it to be one of the 
Council, he drew himself up to his full height and 
stood ready to defend himself. ‘Who are you? 
one of the Council I suppose, speak.” 

‘*T am,” replied the person, “ in the eyes of the 
world a fiend.” 

“Friend, enemy, or devil, what is your busi- 
ness !” demanded Guisseppo. 

“T am Ercola, the witch of AStna.” At this 
announcement Guisseppo for a moment appeared 
to be overcome with rage. At the top of his voice 
he exclaimed, “ Out, vile sorceress, you are a false 
prophetess. Where is your ‘easy death bed?’ Do 
these cold floors resemble downy feathers? are 
these clanking chains the soothing words of friends ? 
Out upon thee!” 

“Guisseppo,” replied Ercola, “your oldenemy, the 
Senior Cosmo, employed my son to assassinate you 
in this prison ; he gave him his signet ring and this 
stiletto; but I have undertaken to do the deed for 














him.” Guisseppo sprang towards her and wrench- 
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is to be here soon to make all sure. Beware Se- 
nior; you have a woman’s wits to encounter.” A 
slight noise here arrested her attention. She 
quickly concealed herself behind one of the pillows 
which answered the double purpose of supporting 
the roof, and having prisoners chained to it. Senior 
Cosmo entered the cell cautiously muffled in his 
cloak; he called in alow voice for Fraola, and was 
answered by Ercola, who assumed the voice of her 
son. “Fraola, is it done?” enquired the Count. 
“If so come this way, I have something else to 
communicate to you.” Ercola advanced a step, 
and perceiving Cosmo feeling in his bosom, stopped 
a moment and replied, “1 am here, Senior Cosmo, 
come near Senior, I will whisper something to you.” 
Ercola advanced, and ere Cosmo could accomplish 
his object she buried her stiletto between his shoul- 
ders. Costho drew his stiletto and stabbed at ran- 
dom, exclaiming, “I am murdered, there is dim- 
ness in my sight, good heaven forgive me,” and he 
fell back without a groan. Ercola took from his 
finger a ring and passed by the secret passage out 
of the prison, leaving Cosmo wrapped in the cloak 
of Guisseppo. 


CHAPTER XL. 


We must now convey the reader to the cell in 
which Johnston was confined. The two prisoners 
had been confined about two inthe morning. The 
excitement and fatigues of the trial had so com- 
pletely overcome Johnston that he fell asleep almost 
instantly on taking possession of his miserable cell. 
Nor did he awake until the hand of his friend Wes- 
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ton was placed upon his shoulder to arouse him. 
He started in alarm, exclaiming “ Hah! the demons 
are here,” but on becoming fully aroused, his as- 
tonishment was doubly increased by discovering his 
friend. His first expression was, “Good heaven 
what do I see! my friend! Weston, oh! that you 
should see me, thus manacled, a criminal.”” Wes- 
ton enquired if he was prepared to die? “ Death, 
Weston? death? the grave? Oh horrible, to die 
in a foreign land, a criminal, side by side with a 
base assassin, one who during his whole life has 
been an eternal drinker of blood! oh! my friend, 
a few short hours and the sun of my life sets! nor 
have I prepared myself for an eternity of darkness 
and annihilation, neither have I had time to reflect 
whether the opening of the secret door of eternity 
will be as we are taught to believe, an entrance 
into torments everlasting—beginning without end, 
the spirit writhing and sinking in torments far be- 
yond the extension of thought, forever seeking 
repose, yet finding naught but accumulating des- 
pair.” Here he clenched his hands and sank on 
his knees. His friend touched him on his shoulder 
and told him he could save him. 

“Me,” he exclaimed, ‘‘oh! save me! Weston. 
My heart quails at death, I am not prepared to meet 
an offended Supreme Being. I cannot bear the 
thought of being so suddenly thrust into eternity. 
Oh! save me, if you can! How can you do it? 
Look at the solidity of these prison walls, and these 
massive chains.” 

‘‘ Johnston, my dear friend, be composed, I have 
several swift horses between here and the village 
of Sera. At the quay you will see a boat waiting 
with a streamer flying, having on it my family’s 
coat-of-arms. Say to the boatman, St. George ; he 
will understand you ; take that boat, go to Palermo, 
the packet for Malta will by that time be ready to 
sail, she is now in port. . Once in Malta under the 
English flag, the devil take the Sicilians. Here 
are the tools to take off the irons. Your trial be- 
fore the Council would not have taken place before 
to-morrow ; by that time you will be cvasting it. 
I have arranged my liberation with our Consul, 
and will be in Palermo in time to see you safe on 
board. Now farewell, and haste, recollect the 
watchword, ‘St George.’ ” 

The witch, Ercola, lived near the foot of Mount 
Aitna, but having been compelled to reside on 
the estate of the Count De Cheveta, her son F'ra- 
ola had, through the kindness of Gerald, procured 
a boat and become a fisherman. It was this boat 
Weston had engaged for Johnston. Guisseppo im- 
mediately on his release, fled to Ercola’s temporary 
rendezvous, and there learned from Fraola, that 
his boat had been engaged to take an English lord, 
escaping from Messina, to Palermo. Guisseppo at 
once suspected it to be Johnston and easily per- 








suaded his friend to let him assume his dress, and 
take charge of the boat. At the time appointed 
Johnston arrived in Sera; he looked along the quay 
and recognized his friend’s boat by the streamer. 
Looking around, he saw by the faint light of the 
moon a solitary boatman. Addressing him in Ita- 
lian, he said, “ Ah, good boatman, ‘St. George’ 
attend you, is the wind fair, and your saint propi- 
tious ?” 

Guisseppo, smothering his feelings, replied, “Yes, 
my lord, the wind is fair, and my saint propi- 
tious.” 

“Well, Iam glad to hear it, then haste, good 
boatman, time is precious.” 

Johnston was struck with the constant repeti- 
tion of his words, and testily remarked, ‘‘ Come 
st loose your boat, then ply your oar, gain 
g, spread your sails to the propitious breeze, 
and have a quick trip to Palermo.” 

Guisseppo could no longer contro] his passion, 
but suddenly seizing Johnston by the throat he 
threw him upon the ground, drew his stiletto, held 
it a moment suspended over his head, and asked 
him through his teeth, “* My lord, do you recog- 
nize my facet Prepare to follow Gerald De Che- 
veta.” 

The Englishman had merely time to exclaim, 
“villain,” before the stiletto of Guisseppo was 
buried in his breast. Guisseppo immediately arose, 
and Johnsivn in his dying agony drew a pistol and 
fired at random. ‘The ball lodged in the side of 
Guisseppo, who staggered and fell across the gun- 
wale of the boat, along side of the quay, dragging 
Johnston with him who sank into the bay. The 






_report of the pistol drew the attention of Fraola, 


who immediately sprang to his feet, and finding 
Guisseppo wounded and dying conveyed him to his 
mother’s hovel. 

The Count De Cheveta and family immediately 
after the death of Gerald, returned to their country 
seat, and upon the conviction of Johnston, commu- 
nicated the circumstance to Ada. The assassina- 
tion of her cousin by her husband, and the incarce- 
ration of the latter deprived her of her reason. 
She remained a few days in a state of stupor, nor 
eould the skill of the best physicians, and the kind 
and constant attentions of her father, mother and 
brother arouse her. Heart broken and emaciated 
she breathed her last, singing the favorite song 
taught by her to her cousin whenachild. A simple 
white marble cross only marks the spot of her in- 
terment, and near it stands the plain tombstone of 
Gerald De Cheveta, with the following inscription, 
“Gerald De Cheveta assassinated.” Constantine 
took the place of his father at the Councils, while 
the latter retired to the village of Sera, to spend, 
as he justly remarked, “The remains of a disap- 
pointed old age.” 
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THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 
To THe LecisLature or VirGinia: 


In the last number of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, the proposition was made to your hono- 
rable body, to send an agent to England to procure 
such materials as her archives might afford for the 
History of our State. In resuming this important 
subject at this time, we must ask your indulgent 
attention, since it will be entirely out of our power 
to devote much time to the arrangement of our re- 
marks. We are forced to write currente calamo ; 
but it is a source of great encouragement to reflect, 
that the subject is one which so strongly commends 
itself, as scarcely to require any studied exposition. 

No claim is preferred for originality in the plan 
proposed. It has often been suggested, and has 
met the approbation of nearly every one to whom 
it has been mentioned. Indeed it lies upon the 
very surface of utility, and, as already shewn, has 
been profitably embraced by other States. If the 
present effort, however, to induce your honorable 
body to imitate such landable examples, be crowned 
with success, it will be a cause of no little pride 
and rejoicing to us to share in the credit of effect- 
ing so desirable an object. It has been truly said, 

“That man is not the discoverer of any art who 
first says the thing; but he who says it so long and 
so loud and so clearly, that he compels mankind to 
hear him. * * * * Other persons had noticed 
the effect of coal-gas in producing light ; but Win- 
sor worried the town with bad English for three 
winters, before he could attract any serious atten- 
tion to his views. Many persons broke stone be- 
fore Macadam, but Macadam felt the discovery 
more strongly, stated it more clearly, persevered 
in it with greater tenacity, wielded his hammer, in 
short, with greater force than other men, and final- 
ly succeeded in bringing his plan into general use.” 

Whether the present application shall be success- 
ful depends upon your sense of its value and im- 
portance. We pledge ourselves to persevere in it, 
but hope to be relieved from the necessity of ‘* wor- 
rying you with bad English, for three winters.” 
We know that this is a period of taxation and in- 
debtedness, but the appropriation requisite for the 
object herein proposed will neither increase the 
taxes nor the debt of the State, whilst it so nearly 
concerns the honor and lofty character of Virginia, 
as to demand immediate action. Her early heroes 
are without a monument, long periods of her gov- 
ernment without a record, and her annals imper- 
fect andunknown. Whilst this condition of things 
is so eloquently appealing to her rulers, her Lite- 
rary Fund, after supplying all the demand for pri- 
mary Education and for other accustomed purposes, 
is annually overflowing. After every ordinary 
draft has been made upon it, a yearly excess from 
its income of some $13,000 returns to become a 


the Legislature, during its last session, were ena- 
bled to perform such an act of justice, as to lend 
fifteen thousand dollars to the Medical College of 
Richmond, at a time, too, when they were raising 
the taxes of the people. Hence arose the applica- 
tion of the Colleges of the State for Legislative 
aid. With their application, the present proposi- 
tion is not intended to interfere ; but they can wait 
if necessary until this paramount object is first ac- 
complished. The Literary Fund, then, not only 
furnishes the requisite means; but its very nature 
and objects seem to point to the attainment of the 
first work of Literary interest, a full and suitable 
history of the State. The children of the State 
are taught to read in the primary schools. Thisis 
a provision made by their liberal parent, whom they 
soon learn to love and revere. ‘They are inspired 
with a thirst for knowledge; they learn with avi- 
dity the chronicles of other times and other lands ; 
but when, alas! they turn to enquire for the history 
of her, who has provided for them all this enjoy- 
ment and all this mental improvement, they find 
with astonishment and regret, that there is none to 
give them. ‘They can only be told of a few in- 
complete and for the most part inaccessible books, 
or pointed to the mutilated records, which it were 
a life-labor to explore. How it chills the affec- 
tions to be thus denied what is often so eagerly 
sought! Nothing can so elevate patriotism as to 
have the mind filled with the history of one’s na- 
tive State. A common school history of Virginia 
should be put into the hands of every child who is 
educated at the public expense. Scholars and citi- 
zens more liberally educated would require a work 
more elaborate and extended. But neither has as 
yet been written, nor can it ever be until the docu- 
ments are procured from the mother country. The 
want of them has already deterred many who would 
have. undertaken the task and has entirely defeated 
the efforts of those who have attempted it; whilst 
States as young as Kentucky, the daughter of Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Tennessee and others have already 
their complete histories. 

Having pointed out the means of defraying the 
expense of the plan proposed, and presented the 
foregoing general remarks in support of it, we will 
proceed to a more definite view of the subject, by 
enforcing the following propositions : 

1. Every independent State should have a com- 
plete set of its public records, and a history fairly 
and impartially embodying them. 

This might be taken for granted. It results from 
the nature of public transactions, from the plain 
necessities of society and the demands of its mem- 
bers; from the known wishes, wants and practice 
of every civilized community. Fame demands a 
perpetuity ; virtue and heroism their monuments ; 
and ambition the stimulus, which the Hope of trans- 





part of its permanent capital. Hence it was that 


mission to future ages alone can impart. ‘The 
progress of society and the mere sequence of events 
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must, in every Jand blessed with letters, neces- 
sarily require a record. 

2. Virginia has no history worthy of the name, 
and there are many and great breaches in her pub- 
lic records. 

The Colonial History of Virginia extends through 
a period of one hundred and sixty-nine years, from 
1607 to 1776. The gallant Capt. Smith, whose 
literary seems little less conspicuous than his mili- 
tary spirit, was the earliest historian of Virginia; 
but his work comes down only to the year 1624. 
It was written in pursuance of a resolution offered 
by himself, in the council, that some one be appoint- 
ed to prepare a memorial of what had transpired 
in the Colony. Whereupon he was requested to 
undertake the task. 

If such a history was needful then, in the begin- 
ning of events, how much more so now, when so 
much is past that needs to be perpetuated. Mr. 
Jefferson says of Smith, “‘ he was honest, sensible 
and well informed ; but his style is barbarous and 
uncouth. His history, however, is almost the only 
source from which we derive any knowledge of the 
infancy of our State.” Burk says, ‘“* Smith’s is a 
sort of Epic History or romance, where the author, 
like Ossian, recounts his achievements in the spirit 
which he fought. His narrative, however, occa- 
sionally discovers much good sense and raises no 
inconsiderable interest. It is moreover the ground 
work of succeeding histories, and is valuable as a 
piece of rare and curious antiquity.” But this his- 
tory, rare, curious and truly valuable as it is, com- 
prises the incidents of only seventeen years. A 
gentleman of this state, of indefatigable research, 
has lately discovered in a Northern Library another 
work of Capt. Smith, published in 1608, which of 
course contains the events of only one year. 

The Rev. William Stith, a native of Virginia, 
and President of William and Mary College, has 
also written the history of the colony for the space 
of about twenty years. Ofhim Mr. Jefferson says, 
“he was a man of classical learning and very 
exact, but of no taste in style. He is inelegant, 
therefore, and his details often too minute to be 
tolerable.” 

Beverly, also a native, has written the history 
of Virginia from the first propositions of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh to the year 1706. He errs on the 
opposite extreme from Stith, comprising ninety-nine 
years in a fraction of the space which Stith devotes 
totwenty. Burk says, “ Beverly isa mere annalist 
of petty incidents, put together without method, 
and unenlivened by any of the graces of style. 
He is moreover the apologist for power, in which 
respect also, he differs essentially from Stith, who 
on all occasions displays a manly contempt and de- 
fiance of injustice and tyranny.” 

Sir William Keith, a Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and the same, we think, who proposed a most arbi- 
trary and insidious scheme of oppression over the 








colonies to the king of England, has also written a 
history of Virginia, from the settlement to the year 
1725. 

Mr. Jefferson says, “he is agreeable enough in 
style and passes over events of little importance ;” 
and Burk says, that “although more diffuse than 
Beverly and more graceful and correct, he has little 
more of detail.” There are also extant a brief his- 
tory by Hamer, and a few pamphlets. These, with 
one exception are the only printed histories of the 
ancient Colony; and they have long since disap- 
peared from the shelf of the bookseller, and are to 
be found in comparatively few libraries. Besides 
covering so little space, all do not contain an ade- 
quate memorial of the periods through which they 
extend. 

The only remaining History of Virginia is that 
of Burk, Jones & Girardin, in 4 vols. 8 vo—pub- 
lished in Petersburg, 1805-16. Of these, we shall 
venture to speak freely our own opinion ; and surely 
no work of the same extent, that aspires to the dig- 
nity of history is liable to so many and so great 
objections. Mr. John Burk, a native of Ireland, 
is the author of the first three volumes, which con- 
tain a treatise on navigation and maritime dis- 
covery in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
long disquisition about the Indians, which was in- 
tended for a history of the United States and which 
he could not forbear to stick in, and a general his- 
tory of the Colonies, besides the History of Vir- 
ginia, many portions of which are meagre in the 
extreme. A striking instance of this occurs in the 
third volume, where he devotes only eleven pages 
to the events of nineteen years, from 1723 to 1742. 
This meagreness was produced partly by the im- 
possibility of procuring better materials and partly 
by inactivity in research and in availing himself of 
the records within his power. He seems even to 
delight in the opportunity of abandoning his subject 
and expatiating at large in some wider field. He 
has fully carried out the idea expressed by himself: 

“A correct History of Virginia,” says he in the 
Preface to his first volume, ‘* would be the history 
of North America itself, a portion of the globe, 
which enjoying the invaluable privilege of self- 
government, promises to eclipse the glory of Rome 
and Athens.” One of these rhetorical flourishes, 
for which he is not a little notable, appears to please 
him more than a historical fact. His style is very 
defective and entirely unsuited to historical writing. 
He abounds with errors, and enjoys a singular 
facility of leaping over difficulties and solving 
doubts. Then, almost entire provinces of history 
are neglected, or only alluded to, and you may 
peruse his whole writings and have no conception 
of the growth and progress of the colony and of its 
most important internal regulations. 

The fourth volume is a continuation by Skelton 
Jones, a Virginian, and Louis Hue Girardin, a 
Frenchman. Jones’ portion is very short and hardly 
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furnishes any criterion of his qualifications for the power. The letters of the governor and council 
task. Most of the foregoing objections apply to ! Virginia to the privy council, are marked by a 


Girardin. He is more correct than Burke, but is coldness, a jealousy, and distance, but ill calculated 
: . 


; to supply by conjecture or analogy, the want of 
also too fond of discoursing de rebus omnibus. |, ore genuine matter; and the members of the 


He has written the histories of North and South British council, in the true spirit of courtiers, 
Carolina and the other colonies nearly as much as | haughty, insincere, and incommunicative, confirmed 
of Virginia. Indeed, it would hardly be too much the disgust and jealousy of the colony, by their 
to say that the portions of the four volumes under Cold and stunted communications ; so that the man 


aw. Wat edlee wemeale tw tks Beans. can; With who should endeavor to depict the state of art and 
— cell init ran 5 manners, the military and civil events within the 
the aid of a pair of scissors only, be reduced into colony, by the help of this correspondence, will be 
one volume, The rest is an imperfect history of jnfallibly disappointed.” 


the separate, or united Colonies, with a dash of 
- . . . | ‘ Z 
French and Dutch affairs, and a sprinkling of phi- | English history, and as the colony then began to as- 


losophy. In short, if we wished conclusively to ‘sume more importance in the eyes of the Royal Go- 
pttghaten oe that Virginia has no worthy his- | vernment, we might expect to learn something con- 
tory, we would induce him to read Burk’s which 


cerning itin the English historians. But this is not 
is the only one that pretends to such a character. | ihe case: the greatest of them, Hume, has nota word 


But the scantiness of his materials and the great anon the subject. The only hope of supplying the 
obstacles which beset a pioneer in historical re- 


| deficiencies of this period is from the documents in 
search should not be forgotten. the State paper office of England and from any con- 
In the case before us, many of these obstacles | temporary letters or publications that may possibly 

° : } . . 
were insuperable to the most patient and laborious | he found across the Atlantic. The Colony of Vir- 


search ; and this will bring us to the breaches in ginia was not unmindful of her records; but a sin- 
our public records. 


gular fatality seems to have attended them. Neg- 
Down to the year 1624, when the charter Wa ‘lect, fire, and devastation, particularly during the 


taken from the London Company, the materials for revolution, made their combined ravages upon them, 


our history are quite complete even in this country. ‘and destroyed many inestimable portions, which 
But doubtless a great deal additional of deep interest | 444 be restored, if at all, only from the archives of 
might be procured in England. During this period, | England. One signal instance will exhibit the 
the Colonists were in constant correspondence with | neglect to which they were exposed. Speaking 


their friends and the company in England, and | o¢ gir Edmund Andross, Governor of Virginia in 
many memoirs respecting the Colonies were written | 1¢99 Burk says : 


- amar vince country, to Impart In-|  « He was likewise a great lover of method, and 
formation of its prospects and condition, and to in-' gosyaich in all sorts of business, which made him 
duce adventurers to embark their fortunes in it. find fault with the management of the Secretary's 
Many of these productions, besides the papers and office. And, indeed, with very good reason; for, 
documents transmitted to the Home Government, | ftom the time of Bacon’s rebellion, till then, there 
might be obtained by an active agent. Some of paeer was any office in the world more negligently 


th sain tesdiel ‘ d known to|*¢Pt Several patents of land were entered blank 
em are extant in this country and are Known tO! 1on record; many original patents, records, and 


possess very great value to the Historian of Vir-| deeds of land, with other matters of great conse- 
ginia. Jt will be remembered that the above re- |quence, were thrown loose about the office, and suf- 
marks as to memoirs and letters, apply also to other | fered to be dirtied, torn and eaten by the moths and 
periods of the Colony. But from the commence- | O¢her yaya But <7 this =e, ? 2 el 
‘ | S10 0 . a 
ment of the Royal Government, darkness and ob-|*!°" atts ele Attend, eben 
. 3 tions to reform all these irregularities; he caused 
scurity begin to settle upon the history of the Co- 


the loose and torn records of value to be trans- 
lony. The royal prerogative then so overshadowed | cribed into new books; and ordered conveniences 
it, that now it is impossible for any lights here wag be built within the office, for preserving the 
dispel the gloom. We find Mr. Burk himself be-| records from being lost and confounded as before. 
wailing it, He prescribed methods to keep the papers dry and 

= clean, and to reduce them into such order as that 
beneath the arm of prerogative, the chain of facts is |W, nt Sie Se See sya cong b oat 
broken, and a black and melancholy chasm supplies |= ees Sone eeees Saye Tart en. ute Seey 

. |were finished, in October, 1698, together with the 


the place of method and arrangement. During the | ofice itself, and the whole state house. But his 


existence of the proprietary government, historians | 


could scarcely differ in the relation of facts : After | diligence was so great in that affair, that though 


its dissolution, there was hardly any chance of their Bis stay afterward in the coumtty Wes..nery shert, 


j 7 « ; 
os 'vet he caused all the records and papers which had 
agreement, or any means of reconciling or detect- ; pe 


; _— ; . ‘been saved from the fire, to be sorted again : 
ing their inconsistencies. ‘The well grounded ap- | s ctgplle-y 


prehensions excited among the colonists by the | registered in order, and indeed in much better order 


; than ever they had been before. In this condition 
recall of t , | : aw 
heir charter, and the character of the) he left ’em, at his quitting the government.”* 


king, prevented them from immediately repairing | 
the breaches made in their records by the hand of * Burk. Hist. Va, vol. II. 316-17. Beverly 90-91. 


The reign of James I. is by no means a blank in 


“But soon as the proprietary government sank 
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In the above extract we see how conflagration 
came in to the aid of the former neglect and to the 
overthrow of the order that had been so lately estab- 
lished. But this is by no means the only instance. 
The State House had been previously destroyed 
by fire in 1676, and was again burnt during the ad- 
ministration of Gooch, in 1746. If Burk be cor- 
rect there must have been two fires before any of 
these, for he says that as early as 1667, “‘ At the 
instance of Secretary Ludwell, it was enacted that 
the existing titles of lands, the records of which 
were lost, or to which titles were annexed in re- 
cords, should be considered valid, the defects hav- 
ing been found to have happened by the neglect of 
the clerks of those times, and the casualty of two 
several fires.”* 

During the war of the Revolution, many barba- 
rous and unpardonable ravages were made upon 
our public documents. Even in this respect the 
Historian may justly inveigh as he does against 
the “ vandalic inroads” of the British. Inthe year 
1781, when the archives of state were removed 
from Richmond on account of the British invasion, 
the proceedings of the Council were accidentally 
exposed, taken and destroyed by theenemy. These 
losses can never be repaired by any thing in Eng- 
land ; and are the more deeply to be lamented. 

3. There is no doubt, however, that many of 
the distressing chasms, which we have pointed out, 
can be completely filled by materials from Eng- 
land ; and they are fully worth the trouble and ex- 
pense of procuring them. 

The intercourse between the colony and the 
mother country was always intimate, sometimes 
submissive. Frequent returns of the state of the 
Colony were required by law, and duplicates were 
made of every document relating to it, whether 
here or at home. These documents were all care- 
fully preserved in the State Paper Office and in 
that of the Board of Trade.t 


* Burk. Hist. Va., vol. II. 141. 


+ “It is well known that the administration of the gene- 
ral affairs of the British colonies in America was originally 
entrusted to several Lords of the Privy council, who were 
constituted by Royal commission a “‘ committee for trade 
and plantations.” Some years subsequently, the commit- 
tee was discontinued, and a new and distinct board was 
organized, and styled ‘the Lords commissioners for trade 
and plantations.’ 

“The records of the proceedings of the committee of 
council, and subsequently, of the board of trade and plan- 
tations, are very full and voluminous, and include likewise 
the records of the proprietary governments which were 
transferred to their custody. All these records relating to 
the American colonies have lately been removed from the 
Board of Trade to the State Paper Office, where they are 
hereafter to remain as a part of the archives of the empire. 

“They consist principally of two general series, denomi- 
nated Entries and Papers. The ‘ Entries’ are composed, 
chiefly, of the commissions and instructions to the Gover- 
nors, of despatches and letters to them, and their respec- 
tive answers ; and also, of various other important papers, 
copied into these books for preservation. The ‘ Papers’ 








When Georgia sent over her agent, the colonial 
documents were thus divided in these two deposi- 
tories, and hence she failed to procure materials 
for some years of her early history. But in a short 
time the missing papers were discovered in the 
other office, only one having at first been examined. 
Since then all the colonial documents have been de- 
posited and arranged in the State Office, whence co- 
pies are allowed to be made by the accredited agents 
of the States, down to the year 1775. For reasons of 
State all posterior to 1775 are positively interdicted. 
But with this limitation, the English Government are 
liberal in affording the States copies of whatever 
documents she may possess. From what Georgia 
and New York have obtained, we can readily infer 
what there is relating to Virginia. A letter from 
England to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Georgia Historical Society, says “* Mr. Brodhead, 
of New York, has left England with a large chest 
full of transcripts. His collection will make a 
sensation and will have the effect of stimulating 
others to follow such an example.” ‘There is also 
another guide already adverted to. In 1827, the 
Governor of North Carolina, in pursuance of a 
resolution of her Legislature, wrote to the Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, then our Minister at London, re- 
questing him to have merely a catalogue made of 
the documents relating to her as a Colony and to 
transmit the said catalogue to him. Mr. Gallatin, 
always imbued with a love of letters, readily com- 
plied, and the list of the titles only of the docu- 
ments occupies 120 printed octavo pages. In glan- 
cing over it, our eye was arrested by the title of 
several relating to Virginia also. We sincerely 
hope that the old North State will very soon avail 
herself of the valuable stores which she now so 
clearly knows to be there laid up for her. We 
are afraid that she too will outstrip Virginia in this 
laudable work ; which may your honorable body 
prevent by your prompt, nay, your immediate action. 

The pecuniary value of the treasures which the 
archives of England contain can best be estimated 
by considering the expense now daily incurred in 
order to preserve and perpetuate records of pub- 
lic transactions and events. Reflect for a moment 
upon the expenditures of your honorable body for 
this purpose alone. Estimate the salaries of the 
multitude of public officers, the cost of public offi- 
ces, the State Guard and of every other arrange- 
ment for the preparation and care of the public 


consist of the originals of the several documents from time 
to time received from America, by the proprietaries, the 
committee and the board. 

“In addition to these records, there is a large series of 
volumes belonging to the State Paper Office, properly ; 
containing the correspondence of the Secretaries of State 
with the Colonial and Provincial Governors, and others ; 
and comprising, also, a large mass of original papers re- 
ceived from America, among which are many duplicates 
of documents in the Board of Trade records.” —[ Letter of 
Mr. Brodhead, Hist. agt. to Governor Seward of New York. 
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records, and you will have some idea of the ines- 
timable value of the documents which England is| 
now willing to restore tous. They are equivalent | 
to the labors of a number of public functionaries 
for a century and a half, and can probably all be 
procured for the small sum of a few thousand dol- 
Jars. What would these be to such a State as 
Virginia for such a noble purpose ; for an object 
identified with the honor and more enlarged inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth? What though no 
mode may be pointed out by which she could con- 
vert them into money! What though they cannot 
minister to her immediate pecuniary interest! 
Would she traffic in the memorials of her Council 
Chamber t Would she sell the papers in the cus- 
tody of the keeper of the rolls? Would she make 
profit of any of her archives? Does she value 
them according to their actual cost in money t Are 
they prepared and preserved with any view to pe- 
cuniary gain? It is the general utility to which 
she looks and to her honor and fame: to your re- 
gard for these, we appeal in behalf of the defec- 
tive and mutilated annals of your State. 

If, then, every independent State should have 
the materials in her possession for her full and 
complete history, and the histories of our state now 
extant are so meagre and defective, and there are 
no sources here whence to draw information indis- 
pensable to the historian, how surely must the con- 
clusion follow, that it is the duty of your honora- 
ble body promptly to apply to those fruitful sources 
which are known to exist? The known effects of 
time in obliterating and destroying records of the 
past should stimulate you to diligence. When 
Mr. Henning was engaged in preparing his “ Sta- 
tutes at large,” Mr. Jefferson, who had tendered 
him the use of his collection of laws, thus wrote, 
“Those in MS. were not sent, because not sup- 
posed to have been within your view, and because 
some of them will not bear removal, being so rot- 
ten that, on turning over a leaf, it sometimes falls 
into powder. These I preserve by wrapping and 
sewing them up in oiled cloth, so that neither air 
nor moisture can have access to them.” And 
again, ‘* But the unprinted laws are dispersed 
through many MS. volumes, several of them so 
decayed, that the leaf can never be opened but once 
without falling into powder.” 

The documents in England may not be in such 
a decayed state, but this will give some idea of the 
importance of speedily securing them. 

It is important that Virginia should not suffer 
herself to be anticipated by any other States. 
Being the oldest, she should have been the first to 
move in the matter; and having lost more of her 
records, she has the most to expect from it. In 
Georgia “the last has been first ;” let not “ the 
first be the last !” 

Besides, it is only through the liberal courtesy 
of the British Government, that the privilege of 














procuring copies is enjoyed. This courtesy may 
be wearied and exhausted by repeated applications, 
and some of the late comers may be denied what 
they will then find to have been above price. 

The impartiality of history, too, requires that these 
foreign materials should be sought. Notonly should 
England’s archives be consulted, but her voice heard 
and represented in the history of the Colonies. 
On this head we adopt the following observations 
from the Southern Quarterly Review. 


‘The accounts we now have of the first settle- 
ment of this country, embracing the provincial and 
colonial era, are partial, one-sided, imperfect, and 
full of exaggeration. ‘They have come to us from 
the hands of friends alone,—from the hands of 
warm, enthusiastic and ambitious friends and citi- 
zens of the New World, who sincerely loved their 
country, but who, at the time they wrote, were 
disposed, from motives of interest, as well as pa- 
triotism, to magnify both the advantages they en- 
joyed in their new Utopia, as well as the evils mas- 
tered by the courage and prowess of their country- 
men. The Old World, as well as the New, has a 
voice to utter in this matter, and the archives of 
those European nations whose history is connected 
with our own, during the colonial and revolutionary 
eras, must be searched and examined, before the 
whole truth can be ascertained, or the historian be 
prepared, from a knowledge of opposing state- 
ments, and a fair consideration of the motives 
which influenced both parties, to pronounce an im- 
partial judgment. Each of the old States should 
make liberal appropriations to accomplish so noble, 
patriotic and indispensable a design,—that is to 
say, each State that has a name encircled with the 
fame of worthy deeds, and wishes to transmit a 
faithful record of its acts to after times. We wish, 
especially, that South-Carolina might move, and 
move effectually in this matter. The appropria- 
tion of a few thousand dollars to such an object, 
would be honorable to the State, and would be 
money well expended. We want light especially 
on the Revolutionary era. In most of the histo- 
ries that have been written, injustice has been done 
to the Southern States generally, and to South- 
Carolina in particular, respecting the part they 
took, the labors they performed, and the credit to 
which they are entitled, in the great struggles for 
our liberties. It is time that this injustice should 
be remedied. We want some person possessed of 
the competent learning, genius, industry, spirit and 
perseverance,—not a mere pretender,—to under- 
take the task, and perform it in a manner worthy 
of the age and the merits of those who acted well 
during the most eventful period of the world’s his- 
tory,—in a manner, too, honorable to our literature. 
We want such a work to be undertaken speedily, 
before those memorable men, who were themselves 
actors in the great drama, and who have much 
valuable information still to impart to the histo- 
rian—information that will be soon lost to the 
world—shall all have passed off the stage of life.” 


You perceive our earnestness in pressing this 
subject upon the attention of your honorable body. 
As the honored legislators of your State, you must 
feel a desire to become acquainted with her history. 
History is the teacher of political wisdom. But 
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to what sources will you got To the public ar-| proposed to write a history of Virginia, are lasting 
chives, defective as they are! You would then have | memorials of his interest and solicitude in relation 
no time for the duties devolved upon you. Hence | to this subject. 
arises the deep obligation to the faithful historian,; Can it be any disparagement to your honorable 
who by his researches redeems the precious time | body to suppose that it were now composed alto- 
of many thousands. Provide some competent) gether of such characters as this illustrious trium- 
mind with the proper resources and he will spread | virate ? Think, if such a constellation were possi- 
before you and your successors and your children, | ble, of its splendor! And what would be their view 
what the nature of your offices needs and what you | of the present application? The elegant and ac- 
now desire in vain, because it is inaccessible. | complished Byrd, if his own unbounded munifi- 
The history of Virginia is adorned with three| cence had not already supplied the deficiency, 
illustrious names, that stand forth conspicuously | would be intent upon procuring MSS. from Eng- 
in this connection. First in the order of time was| land. That voice once so eloquent in calling for 


} 
‘ 


Col. William Byrd of Westover, a Virginia gen- | “ Liberty or death” would be calling for the cher- 
tleman and a scholar, of whom Burk says, “about ished history and antiquities of his native State. 
the same time, (1743,) died William Byrd of the| Instead of our own feeble pen, that which drew 
Council, one of the most distinguished characters | the Declaration of Independence would be wielded 
which had shone out for a long time in Virginia. | in this cause. As you could not withstand their 
* * * Extensive knowledge attained by study, | united appeal, (‘though dead they yet speak,”’) do 
improved by observation and refined by a familiar not disregard this humble effort. Prove yourselves 
acquaintance with the illustrious characters of his| worthy to be their successors as guardians of the 
time, were the qualities universally ascribed to him | State, and imbued with the same patriotic and ele- 
by the prints of the day. * * * It is the duty of| vated spirit. 

History to pronounce one part of hiseulogy, which,| A few words as to the course to be pursued. 
as it is justly earned, will become him better than| The plan that best comports with the dignity and 
a thousand wreaths of false and fantastic adulation. | importance of the subject and the character of a 
He felt a laudable and rational pride in preserving | sovereign State, is to send an agent, with a very 
the antiquities of his country : nor can we believe | respectful application to her Majesty’s government, 
that this proceeded merely from the cold spirit of with full power and ample means to procure mate- 
an antiquarian. The antiquities he preserved con-| rials for the history of the State, both MS. and 
tained materials for an history of his country.”*| printed. He could also pursue some collateral in- 
The other two were cotemporaries, leaders of the | vestigations, and might find in the families of those 
Assembly and the first Governors of the State ;| early connected with the colony valuable letters and 
one spoken of as her Dictator, “ in times that tried| other papers. The appointment of such person 
men’s souls ;” the other subsequently the leader of | might be confided to the Executive and council, 
the whole Union. Of Patrick Henry it is express-| who should have the discretionary power to send 
ly recorded, * his favorite studies were the history | him over immediately, or first to procure, through 
and antiquities of his native State; and so strong) the kindness of Mr. Everett, a catalogue of the 
was the determination of his mind to objects at} Documents relating to Virginia. This, however, 
this time little known or attended to, that at an| we think useless and would of itself be quite ex- 
early age he was minutely acquainted with the va-| pensive. It would be udlerly impossible to order 
rious grants and charters, which compose the foun- | copies by the titles only, and it is known certainly 
dation and edifice of the rights and pretensions of| that there are abundant materials in the State office 
Virginia. relating to Virginia. 

** Owing to the security arising from long and un-| It is proper to state that copies may be obtained, 
interrupted possession, and the apprehensions ex-| as mentioned in the subjoined letter of Mr. Tefft, 
cited by foreign hostility, these rights were but im-| without the expense of sending over a special 
perfectly understood, and to his superior knowledge | agent. But then every thing would have to be co- 
in topics gradually becoming more interesting,| pied, or an agent appointed here to inform the 
should be ascribed in a great measure the high and| agent resident there what materials our own ar- 
deserved reputation he afterwards acquired.”t| chives still afford. The services of a very able 

What shall be said of * the philosophic ardor of| and honorable gentleman in London might be pro- 
Jefferson, smitten with the elegances of Literature | cured, but his investigations could not extend be- 
and fired with the passion of making his country | yond the State office and there could not be the 
the rival of civilized Europe.”{ His “ Notes on| same confidence and freedom of communication, as 
Virginia,” his correspondence, his large historical | in the case of an agent specially delegated, whose 
collections of books and MSS..; his aid to Hen-| zeal, interest and devotion would all incite him to 
ning and to the late Edmund Randolph, when he|the task. An agent in London could only superin- 

* Burk’s Hist. Va., vol. IIl., 114, 115. tend the copying of what was ordered; but how 

t Ib., p. 300. + Ib., p. 390. can specific knowledge be obtained of what should 
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be ordered? From having once sent out a special 
agent, Georgia has facilities in giving orders for 
further copies that we can not have. Norcoulda 
complete catalogue assist us much, since it is im- 
possible to read the contents of a long article by a 
short title. ‘Take the index of a large volume, and 
how often will you fail to find what you desire and 
know to be there, even under its most appropriate 
head! We speak from experience. 

One other brief view of the subject and the sub- 
joined letters will close this article. It seems 
highly appropriate that Congress should at once 
obtain all that England possesses in relation to the 
History of the Colonies. There can hardly be a 
State that would not rejoice at it; and the State 
Legislatures might address Congress in reference 
to it. It would cost no more probably than was 
paid for the Madison Papers; and less than is now 
spoken of for the purchase of Morse’s Magnetic 
Telegraph; and it seems to come as legitimately 
within the scope of their authority as either of the 
foregoing measures, or the purchase of a library, 
statuary and paintings. But your honorable body 
may take a different view of Congressional powers ; 
and the States who have already expended their 
money, together with the new States who have no 
immediate interest in the subject, might withhold 
their consent to the action of Congress. The 
State of Virginia ought to possess copies of these 
foreign records, and should not wait for Congress 
to perform a work so valuable and honorable, and 
so necessary for herself. 


_—— 


Washington, Oct. 2, 1844. 


My Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter 
of the 23rd of September, and fully concur with 
you in the importance you attach to a more thorough 
and accurate history of Virginia than any hereto- 
fore written; and doubt not that the Archives of 
England would furnish important and valuable ma- 
terial, for such a work. Much, very much of our 
early history remains in doubt and obscurity ; and 
yet nothing could be more interesting than to be 
able to trace with accuracy the struggles of the 
first settlers to meet and overcome the difficulties 
that surrounded them—to keep up, without falter- 
ing, the march of events, and to mark with preci- 
sion the advances annually made in the occupation 
of the country. The account of the bloody battle 
fought within a few miles only of the City of Rich- 
mond by the settlers under the lead of Nathaniel 
Bacon, and the Indian Tribes, is more indistinct 
than could be desired, considering the consequences 
which flowed from it. It led the way to the com- 
plete mastery of the white race over the red, and 
assisted in no small degree to swell the mighty tor- 
rent of civilization which has overflowed this con- 
tinent. ‘The history of that remarkable man is 
and must be greatly defective. He is made to 
figure on the page of history, as governed chiefly 
in what he did by enmity to Sir William Berkely, 
the then Governor, and actuated solely by the de- 
sire to expel him the colony. And yet this but 
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illy corresponds with his high and elevated cha- 
racter and acknowledged abilities. I have always 
believed, that taking advantage of the then con- 
vulsed state of England, produced by the struggles 
between the Commonwealth-men and the Royalists, 
Bacon had at that early day, (1775-6,) formed the 
design of giving permanent independence to Vir- 
ginia, which had in fact refused to acknowledge 
the Commonwealth, and had regarded the bond of 
her allegiance as severed by the overthrow and 
final execution of Charles I. Certain it is that 
Bacon acted in all things in the absence of author- 
ity from England—changed the Seat of Govern- 
ment from James Town to the middle plantations, 
(Williamsburg,)—convoked the House of Bur- 
gesses,—passed laws, and maintained an indepen- 
dent sway for nearly two years, when falling a vie- 
tim to disease, the former authorities, for the want 
of a suitable leader to conduct the Revolution. suc- 
cessfully, were restored, and the whole fell to the 
ground. When we take into consideration the dis- 
tracted state of the times, the comparatively limit- 
ed extent of the British Navy at that early day— 
the difficulty of transporting largebodies of troops 
across sobroad an Ocean as the Atlantic “the dif- 
ficulty of supporting them after their t rta- 
tion was accomplished, we can well imagine that 
an ardent and enthusiastic mind like that of Na- 
thaniel Bacon, might have dared to think that Vir- 
ginia should be and was “ of right a free, sove- 
reign and independent State.” But, my dear Sir, 
the motives of the actors in those stirring scenes 
are as obscure as the Jast’resting places of their 
mortal remains, and much that they did has been 
lost to the cause of truth and justice. If a compe- 
tent person could be found, with zeal and sufficient 
energy to clear away the rubbish and to explore the 
dark places in our history, it would’be gratifying 
and instructive to the present and all fature gene- 
rations. Who shall thread the Jabyrinth, or head 
the Argonantic expedition, it is not for me to say. 
I can only wish you every success in your contri- 
butions to this great task, and with my cordial salu- 
tations I tender you my best wishes for your health 
and happiness. 






Joun TYLer. 





Savannah, 11th Sept., 1844. 


My Dear Minor,—You ask we what investiga- 
tion our Historical Society are prosecuting abroad. 
You are aware no doubt, that by an actof oaheg” 
islature in 1837, an agent was appointe 
ceed to Europe in search of mate 
of Georgia. The Rev. C. W. Howa 
pointed that agent. He went to London 
summer of 1838, and in October of th: 
three months after his arrival, he obt 
sion through Lord Palmerston te ins 
extracts from the records and pa 
Paper Office, relating to the State of Georgia from 
the years 1735 to 1775 inclusive, but no later. 
The result of Mr. Howard’s labors you will find 
referred to in a report.of a Committee of our So- 
ciety, a copy of which I sent you by the mail of 
yesterday. res he 

In consequence of the expense to whi 
past, the State of Georgia has been put 
after the documents in Harope, exceed 
$,6000, any further application to 
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for an appropriation would meet with little chance 
of success: nor indeed does our Historical Society 
deem it necessary. We have in London a very zeal- 
ous corresponding member, Robert Lemon, Esq., 
mentioned in the report to which I have referred. 
He suggested to us the idea of having a confiden- 
tial agent, nominated by the English Government, 
to whom reference for information might be made, 
without the intervention of the Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Lemon received that appointment. Mr. 
Lemon has free access, from his situation, to every 
collection in London, except his own office, and 
would therefore be accessible only by first obtain- 
ing the sanction of the Premier. 1 would there- 
fore .recommend that application should be made, 
through Mr. Everett, our Minister, to procure per- 
mission from Lord Aberdeen to take transcripts 
from the State Paper Office, where atl the papers 
relating to the colonies are now deposited, having 
been | think at the instance of Mr. Lemon re- 
moved from the office of the Board of Trade, 
and other offices, and incorpotated with his. And 
at the same time you should secure the services 
of Mr. Lemon, as agent to superintend the investi- 
gation. ‘The expense, including Mr. Lemon’s re- 
muneration, would be less of course than would be 
necessary to incur in sending a special agent, and 
the examination, [ will guaranty, will be faithfully 
made, so faras Mr. Lemon is concerned. In a 
letter from him of the 17th ultimo he says: “ Mr. 
Brodhead of New York has left England with a 
large chest full of transcripts, and he is by this 
time I think in America. His collection will make 
a sensation, and will have the effect of stimulating 
others to follow such an example.” 

Having furnished Mr. Lemon with abstracts of 
the colonial documents obtained by Mr. Howard 
and now in the possession of the Society, that he 
might at a glance see what we still wanted, he 
will, by the next steamer, give me a detailed esti- 
mate of the expense of transcription, which he 
informs me he will be able to do with the greatest 
exactness after examination of my lists. Lest the 
paper containing the report of the Committee to 
which I have referred may not reach you I will 
send by the mail of to-day another copy. 












I am, 
Very sincerely, your friend, 
I. K. Terr. 
P.S. Youcould easily resuscitate your Historical 
Societysgwhiehl learn once existed, or form a new 


al Society. was founded in 1839, 
he 2nd Vol. of its collections, page 
ina ishing conditior, with a 

§ and,distinguished members. 

‘four anniversaries—to wit: on 

ry each year; that having been 

Senet Oglethorpe first 

-d on the soil of»Georgia. Four correspond- 
ing orations have been deliveréd before the Society: 
first, by Judge William Law,second, by Dr. William 

Bacon Stevens, third, by: Hon. Mitchell King, and 

the last, by the Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, Jr., 

Bishop of Georgia. The next will be delivered 

by Ex-Governor George R. Gilmer. 

Four courses of Lectures have also been deliv- 
ered before the Society, by members of our own 
and sister States, on Historical and biographical 
subjects. Its library is yet small, containing only 











about four hundred volumes, besides pamphlets and 
files of newspapyers. Its MSS. are valuable. 
Among them are the MS. Journal of the Rev. J, 
J. Zubly, a delegate from Georgia to the Continen- 
tal Congress, extending over the whole period of 
the Revolutionary war; Copies of the official cor- 
respondence of Montiano, commander of the forces 
at St. Augustine at the time of General Ogle- 
thorpe’s expedition against that post; Several 
MS. volumes of the late Col. Hawkins, who was 
appointed by General Washington the agent of 
the Government among the Creek Indians, and the 
22 volumes of Colonial documents obtained by the 
Rev. Mr. Howard from the government offices 
in London. 
Truly yours, 
3, ae Be 





84, Prince street, New-York, 12 Oct., 1844. 


Dear Sir,—I hasten to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of 9th instant, which has just reached 
me, and to reply to the points you suggest, as fully 
as I can. 

By the regulation of the State Paper Office at 
London, I was restricted in my examinations, to 
the series of books specifically designated in the 
order of the Secretary of State; which was ob- 
tained, only after a good deal of delay and effort. 
Not having had an opportunity of examining the 
“ Virginia Papers,” I can give you no specific infor- 
mation, either as to their number or volume. Asto 
their probable value and importance, no one, I pre- 
sume, interested in historical research, can entertain 
doubts. The State Paper Office in London now 
contains all the records relating to the American 
Colonies. ‘The correspondence of the Secretaries 
of State has always been deposited there ; and two 
years ago, by order of Government, the records of 
the Board of Trade, (comprising upwards of 2000 
volumes,) were transferred to this office. No per- 
son is allowed to visit the office for the purpose of 
examining documents, until he has obtained an 
order from the Secretary of State, directed to the 
keeper, and stating the extent of privilege to be 
allowed. In my own case, the order was very pre- 
cise and guarded, and was very rigidly interpreted 
by the keeper. I was restricted to the examina- 
tion of the particular books designated in the order, 
and was required to examine them in an apartment 
separate from the great library. I examined some 
400 volumes, or thereabouts, for the documents 
relating to New-York. Each paper I wished to 
have copied was noted, and afterwards examined 
by an officer under the direction of Lord Aberdeen. 
Such as were not objected to were subsequently 
copied by the clerks in the office, who received 4d. 
sterling for each folio of 72 words. The trans- 
cripts from London, which I am now arranging for 
binding, &c., will occupy about 50 volumes fools- 
cap folio. 

My agency extended also to Holland and France. 
In both these countries no difficulty was found, 
either in cbtaining the requisite permission from the 
Government, or in procuring copies at reasonable 
rates. 16 volumes were obtained at the Hague, 
and 17 at Paris. Those from Paris include the 
whole of the correspondence relative to the opera- 
tions on the Canadian frontier during the “ French 
war.” 
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Our Legislature at first appropriated $4,000, 
subsequently $3,000, and again $5,000. In all 
12,000, which has been entirely exhausted in de- 
fraying the expenses of the agency.* 

You are good enough to ask me for suggestions 
occurring to me in reference to the proposed effort 
on the part of Virginia to secure the same memorials 
of her colonial days, lying hid in the archives of 
England. No one can more fully appreciate than 
I do the importance of obtaining these papers. 
But I have long made up my mind that the best 
way to effect an object dear to every liberal minded | 
man—above all to every antiquarian—is for our 
General Government to undertake the duty—once 
for all; and not for one particnlar State, but for 
the whole union. I will not go over all the reasons 
that may be urged in favor of this view of the sub- 
ject. It will readily oceur to you that these re- 
peated applications on the part of the various 
States—applications involving oftentimes embar- 
rassing considerations—may in time become annoy- 
ing to the British Government. These examina- 
tions have, heretofore, been allowed in a spirit of 
liberal and expanded courtesy. Favors were grant- 
ed and not righis enjoyed, in the permissions for 
these investigations. It would therefore seem to he 
proper that in subseqnent steps on our part, these 
considerations should not be overlooked. 

The example of some of our States will, no 
doubt, stimulate others to efforts to secure copies 
of papers relating to their own particular history. 
Some of the older, and wealthier ones may even 
feel disposed to appropriate monies and send out 
agents. ‘The younger and less wealthy, though 
not less interested states, may not feel at liberty to 
ineur an expenditure of the character; and will 
look on with mortification at the results of their 
neighbors efforts. All objections would vanish— 
all difficulties would be obviated—all interests would 
be consulted and secured—if a competent agent 
were sent out by the General Government, and 
under the commission of the President of the United 
States. The expenses of various separate agencies 
would be saved. ‘The younger and less wealthy 
States would participate in the benefits of the re- 
searches—and this without any expenditure on their 
part. ‘The documents when procured might be de- 
posited in the library of Congress, or printed under 
the direction of the Government. The agent of 
the United States, coming with a full and final com- 
mission, would doubtless have more ample and ex- 
tended privileges granted him than the several 
agents of the individual States could reasonably 
expect. I will add no more on this point. It 
seems to me that it must strike every one as the 
most proper and feasible mode of arriving at the 
grand result. 

No apology was necessary for your letter. It 
has given me great pleasure. The subject is one 
in which I feel a warm interest; and I shall be 
happy if these hasty lines should be of any service 
to you. 

Believe me, dear sir, very respectfully 
Your obedient servant. 
J. Romeyn Bropueap. 





* New-York had to consult the archives of three coun- 
tries, England, Holland and France, and hence arose this 
heavy expense. Virginia need send only to England. But 
she should not regard an expense whieh she is so able to 
bear. Georgia has spent $6,000 in her researches. 
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Hist. Rooms, N. Y. City, Oct. 4, 1844. 
B. B. Minor, Ese. 


Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 
9th, as well as your valuable Journal of October—— 
for which please accept my thanks. Iam very glad 
to observe in your columns an earnest appeal to the 
Virginia Assembly, calling their attention to their 
much neglected” Historical Records. Your State 
is rich in materials of the most interesting charac- 
ter, and I doubt not that a well directed and sus- 
tained effort would discover treasures of great value 
to the Historian. 

You are right in claiming the support of the 
State Legislature. Public patronage is necessary 
and should. be liberally conceded to such under- 
takings. I hope, too, that that the society to which 
you allude in the concluding paragraph of your 
article, will be revived and cherished as an essen- 
tial auxiliary in the cause of Historical Literature. 
But I am forgetting my business with you in my 
ramblings, &e., &c. 

I have the honor to be, 
Respectfully your ob’t. servant, 
Grorce H. Moore. 





a 


DESULTORY NOTES ON DESULTORY READINGS, 
New York 1844. 


Fraudulent Adulteration of Alimentary Substances ; Com- 
mercial Character of the French; Value of Mirrors 
in Shops; Adulteration of Wheat-Flour; Bread ; Cakes ; 
Dangerous Method of Proteeting Vineyards from Theft ; 
Adulteration of Wines; Color of Wine; Diseases of 
Wine; Brandy; Butcher's meats in Paris; Milk, its 
adulterations ; Butter; Salt; Vinegar; Sugar; Coffee ; 
Honey; Mustard; Pepper; Letters from under a Bridge ; 
Dunglison’s Practice of Medicine; The Encyclopedia 
of Practical Medicine ; Joint Stock Companies in Lite- 
rature. 

It was once asserted in my hearing by an Ame- 
rican traveller, that there is no city in the United 
States, and perhaps no city in any other country, 
in which a stranger is more liable to be deceived 
in purchasing any article whatever than in the city 
of New-York. He is almost sure to be over- 
charged in some. manner, or an inferior quality is 
paid for at a superior price, »‘‘ Sir,” said the tra- 
veller, “I can give my orders to the dealers sin 
Philadelphia, and they will be fill 2 ‘ 
if I attended to them in On 
York, unless I watch the packing, on reaching 
home, I discover that I have been cheated.” I 
fancied at the time, the traveller was some sple- 
netic person who had been more than once unlucky 
in dealing in New-York. I am now reminded of 
the remark, by a book, recently published in Paris, 
entitled , 





“Des Fatsirications pes Srestances ALimen- 
TAIRES, ET DES Moyvens CHEmMiQques DE Les Rr- 
CONNAITRE, Par Jutes Garnier.”—An essay on 
the Falsifications of Alimentary Substances and 
the Chemical means of discovering them.” 





[Ed. Mess. 


“The French medical journals complain that gas- 
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tric stteasions, attributable to the saabiasionsion of|tion, produces a better lething weak aed crust, 


alimentary substances, especially in Paris, have 
become so numerous as to forma kind of epidemic. 

Cupidity lies at the bottom of these wicked 
frauds; and the character of the French nation 
for honesty has suffered in consequence. ‘* Where 
is the honor once enjoyed amongst strangers by our 
commercial men? Formerly our products were 
received in the East without examination. But 
now the term F’rench is synonymous with false, 
our wares are doubted as the bad faith of the Arabs 
is mistrusted. They admire our merchandize, but 
hesitate in buying it, because they fear that its 
charm has been given to it in the hands of our 
merchants.” 

French dealers are charged with deceiving in 
measure, weight, number, &c., as well as quality. 

One cunning shop keeper, speculating on the 
vanity of woman, ornamented his shop with large 
mirrors, and while a woman, who comes to buy 
wine, presents her bottle and casts a look to ad- 
mire het face, or her dress, the shopman transfers 
the wihe from the measure into the bottle, but 
contrives to spill a considerable quantity on the 
counter, which has a reservoir placed beneath to 
receive it. And independent of these reservoirs, 
he declares the mirrors are worth a thousand a 
year in profit. 

Among the adulterations of wheat-flour is an 
admixture of flour of potatoes, to the extent of 
from fifteen to thirty per cent. A larger propor- 
tion of potatoes in the flour prevents panification. 
The fecula of potatoes in flour is detected by the 
microscope, and by treating the suspected flour 
with water and then adding iodine. If fecula be 
present the mixture becomes blue. The quality 
of flour is ascertained also by treating it with pure 
acetic acid, which is an excellent solvent of gluten, 
the chief constituent of good wheat-flour. The 
inspectors of flour and bakeries in France make 
use of two instruments, principally, in their exami- 
nations;,one, is termed the appreciator of flour, 
invented by.M. Robine, and the other aleurometer, 
invented by M. Boland. 
istications of wheat-flour with the flour of 

jorse- z ns, French beans, or of peas, are difficult 
to detect. 

Flour is also adulterated with carbonate of lime 
(chalk) and phosphate of lime, and more recently 
with a kind of finely powdered flint. Powdered 
ele is also used for the same purpose, and 

n powdered bones. 
‘ eat bread is } adulterated with the following 
aston sulphate of Esepper, (blue vitriol) ; alum; 
the sub-carbonate of magnesia; the sulphate of 
zinc, (white vitriol) ; the sub-carbonate of ammo- 
nia; the carbonate and bi-carbonate of potassa; 
chalk; plaster of Paris; lime; and pipe-clay. 

The use of sulphate of copper in bread renders 
inferior flour more availab!e, accelerates panifica- 












and a larger quantity of water can be added, of 
course increasing the weight of the bread at small 
cost. 

Alum renders bread made of inferior flour equal 
in appearance to that made of the best, and facili- 
tates the introduction of flour of beans, peas, &c. 

The employment of the sub-carbonate of mag- 
nesia answers a similar purpose, but is prejudicial 
to health because, in the process of baking, the 
sub-carbonate is converted into a lactate. 

Sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol,) a powerful 
emetic, renders bread white. 

The sub-carbonate of ammonia is a powerful 
adjuvant to the yeast or leven employed, and also 
makes bread white. 

The carbonates and bi-carbonates of potassa and 
soda increase the lightness of bread. 

Similar frauds are practised by cake bakers, who 
make use of the poisonous articles named, in larger 
proportion than the bread bakers. 

In the vicinity of large cities in France, to pro- 
tect the grapes, the fruit is washed with lime to 
disgust those who plunder the vineyards. In some 
localities, sugar of lead, and sulphate of copper 
are substituted for lime, at the risk of causing the 
death of those who may eat them. 

Wine is manufactured and adulterated in a mul- 
titude of ways, chiefly, however, with alcohol, water 
and various coloring ingredients. 

There are wines, (so called,) manufactured with- 
out grapes, by adroitly mixing together water, sugar, 
inferior alcohol, vinegar and different coloring ma- 
terials. 

Chemistry affords us very few means of detect- 
ing these sophistications with certainty. 

The most common sophistications consist in mix- 
ing together different crude wines, water, alcohol, 
and coloring substances. 

To disguise the verdure, acidity of wine, the 
carbonate of potassa, or of soda, or of lime, is 
added. But the most pernicious fraud is the prac- 
tice of softening wine by the addition of litharge, 
or white lead. The use of leaded wine is apt to 
induce a severe form of cholic. Lead is added to 
preserve the wine sound. The cleansing of wine 
bottles with shot is sometimes followed by serious 
consequences. 

Alum and the oxides of copper are also used to 
improve the quality of falsified wines. 

Wines are falsified by the addition of brandy, 
perry, and water, very much to the injury of the 
wines as well as of those who drink them. 

The color of red wines is due to the pellicles of 
red grapes with which the must is fermented, of 
which the coloring principle, (which is crystaliza- 


;| ble,) reddened by the free acid of the juice of the 


grape, dissolves in proportion as the liquor becomes 
alcoholic during fermentation. Besides this color- 
ing principle, the wine derives from the pellicles a 
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considerable quantity of tannin, to which red wine 
is indebted for its astringent taste, as well as the 
property of changing its red color to a brownish 
black when a solution of a salt of iron is added 
to it. 

To imitate this natural coloring matter, various 
dve woods are employed, as well as red poppies, 
myrtle berries, elder berries, &c. In England, bit- 
ter almonds, wild cherry, alum, tincture of grape 
seeds, oak saw-dust, filbert shells, and various spi- 
ces are used in the manufacture of wines. 

Wines are also subject to diseases from various 
causes, which render them bitter, acid, viscid, 
flat, d&c. 

The value of spirituous liquids depends upon 
the quantity of absolute alcohol they may contain. 
The manner of ascertaining this, as well as the 
quantity of tartar in wine is given in the work. 

Brandy often contains copper, lead, &c. 

In Paris the flesh of horses, dogs, cats, &c., is 
consumed to a considerable extent. Horse meat 
is sometimes used to manufacture a sort of jelly, 
sold by pork butchers. Meat pies are frequently 
receptacles of various kinds of half putrid meats, 
disguised by high seasoning. 

Milk is considerably modified by the influences 
to which the animal is subjected by diet, state of 
health, fatigue, situation or locality, &c.. 

Food modifies the milk both as respects quantity 
and quality. Badly fed animals yield less milk, 
and the milk itself is more watery. 

Fatigue modifies the secretion of milk, render- 
ing it watery, weaker and less abundant. 

Many substances find their way into milk through 
the functions of absorption and nutrition, giving to 
it medicinal qualities different from those which 
would be produced by a direct mixture of the same 
substances. 

In the various modifications which the milk of 
animals undergoes, the proportion of butter seems 
to be augmented relatively to its other constituents. 

Milk is an almost universal article of food amongst 
all people. The reindeer in Lapland, the ass in 
Tartary, the camel and dromedary in Egypt and 
Syria, the buffalo in India, the llama and vicuiia, 
the cow, sheep, goat and ass in America, furnish 
a simple and wholesome article of diet. In Paris, 
only cows’ milk is used. 

Good milk is the best of food, but bad milk is 
the very worst. 

The first is that which is provided by nature for 
young animals, whose organs, too feeble to elabo- 
rate nourishment from more stimulating food, gradu- 
ally acquire by its use the necessary vigor and de- 
velopment. 

When the body is exhausted by suffering or ad- 
vanced age, the old man and the convalescent again 
recur to milk to recuperate new powers. 

It is well known that infants cannot be “ brought 


ble that the bad quality of the milk is one of the 
most frequent causes of the death of infants. The 
dairymen, who keep their cows constantly in badly 
ventilated and hot stables to increase the quantity 
of milk, render them phthisical, (consumptive.) 
We find tubercles in the lungs in almost all the 
cows of the dairymen in Paris and its environs. 
Perhaps the fact that one fifth of the deaths in 
Paris are owing to tubercular phthisis, (consump- 
tion,) arises from the bad quality of the milk fur- 
nished to its inhabitants. 

While we are especially careful not to confide 
an infant to the care of a wet nurse suffering from 
consumption, we feed ourselves and our infants on 
the milk of cows whose lungs are filled with tu- 
bercles. 

The greater part of the milk sold in Paris is col- 
lected from a circuit of from ten to fifteen leagues 
by wholesale dealers, who purchase it from farmets 
and bring it into the city and dispose of it to be 
resold by retailers, milkmen, &c. The milk is 
first bought for from 25 to 30 centimes the two 
litres, (a litre is about a pint and three quarters) ; 
the collector sells it at from 30 to 40 centimes to 
the retailers in Paris, who dispose of it to the con- 
sumers at from 50 to 60, or even 80 centimes, more 
or less according to the quality of the milk, and the 
quarter where it may be sold. 

The trade in milk is very great in Paris; we 
are assured that certain wholesale dealers sell 
from 4 to 5000 litres daily. Another portion 
of the milk consumed in Paris is derived from the 
cows stabled in the city, or its suburbs; this milk 
should be, in a degree, richer and more substantial 
than that from the farms, while it is furnished from 
better nourished cows that never go out, whose 
lacteal secretion is stimulated as much as possible ; 
it is, it may be said, therefore, the choicest milk, 
which is dearest ; and it may be had warm on ap- 
plication at the dairy. It is less aromatic than 
that produced by cows living in the open air, on 
pasture ; still, it may be regarded as of go 





and the milk is neither watered nor otherwise so- 
phisticated. 

Milk is adulterated for sale with water, starch, 
flour, the white and yolks of eggs, gum arabic, gum 
tragacanth, sugar, to allow a larger proportion of 
water, emulsions of various seeds, almonds, brains 
of calves, sheep and horses, chalk, plaster, &c. In 
1842, R. M. Hastley of New York published a 
valuable essay on the quality of milk consumed by 
the inhabitants of New, York, which is not supe- 
rior to that furnished in Paris. ~~ 

To detect the sophistications in milk, several in- 
struments have been invented eg led “Zactometers, 
and lactoscopes. ; 

Butter is sophisticated with the fecula of pota- 
toes, flour, milk curd, tallow, &c. ; and alkanet and 





up by the bottle” in Paris. It is more than proba- 





other substances are employed to give proper color. 


F good quali- 
ty, provided the cows are healthy and well kept, 
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Common ‘table salt is mined with seinen; salt- 
petre, glauber’s salts, alum, dirt, and is moistened 
to add to its weight. 

Vinegar, from white and from red wine; from 
wood, cider and beer, is often adulterated by the 
addition of sulphuric, or hydrochloric, or nitric, or 
tartaric, or oxalic acids. 

Sugars are variously adulterated ; sand, lime, 
plaster, &c. Potatoe starch, and a substance call- 
ed glucose, sugar of fecula, are used for this pur- 
pose. 

Under the name of sweet or olive oil for the 
table, we have olive oil, poppy seed oil, and nut 
oil. Olive oil is sophisticated with lard, honey, &c. 

Coffee is torrified and ground for the market. In 
this condition it is adulterated with chicory, beet- 
e849 Carrots, peas, beans, rye, &c., &c. 
ar plums and confectionary are colored by 
o salts, and are often very dangerous on this 







‘Fecula of potatoes is mixed with cheese. 
Honey is adulterated with bean-flour to make it 
white and weighty. 

Beer and yeast are also adulterated in France, 
as well as cider and perry. 

A large portion of the arrow root and tapioca 
sold consists of starch. 

Mustard is adulterated with turnip seed and tur- 
meric. 

Chocolate is mixed with potatoe starch, and the 
tallow which is unfit to make candles, or rancid 
grease. 

Even pepper and ginger are adulterated. In a 
word, there is scarcely an article of diet which is 
not subject to fraud of some kind in Paris, the 
great centre of civilization. We have not reached 
the same degree of refinement, although it is very 
probable we are advancing as fast as can be desi- 
rable in the arts of sophistication. 

The authors of this book, Jules Garnier and 

Ch. Harel point « out the mode of detecting the 
* frau 1 the various articles mentioned. 
ire that fal to Mr. Willis for his “ Letters 
m under a Bridge.” They amused us, and may 
' perform a like service to others. 

Among various things which have fallen in our 
way is Dr. Dunglison’s Practice of Medicine, a 
second edition, We take leave to say, all other 
- opinions to the. contrary, that this is a most excel- 
_ Jent book, and well worth the attention of profes- 
al men. The nt edition is very much 
<i oved in many respects, and leaves little or any 
“thing desirable to it as an elementary book, or one 
for consultation. 

Dr...Danglison. seems to be a sort of giant in 
medical literature, and seems to possess that pecu- 
liar tact which makes him perhaps the best compi- 
ler of the age, and it is no small labor to make a 
good compilation. Asan evidence of his ability 
to produce, we may mention a new edition of his 
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Medical Dictionary, unquestionably the best in the 
language; a new edition of his * Human Physi- 
ology ;” his “* New Remedies ;” his “ Therapeu- 
tics,” and besides these, he is editing the “* Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Medicine,” which promises to 
be a most valuable addition to our stock of medical 
literature. From his extensive acquaintance with 
medical books and authors, he is doing what scarce- 
ly any other man in the country could do, bring the 
work up to the knowledge of the day at the time 
of publication. This work is the result of the 
labors of a joint company of the distinguished 
medical men of England, all working at the same 
period. If one man should attempt to write such 
a book, so rapidly is medical science advancing, 
that by the time the Jast part were ready for press, 
the first would be in a great measure old, if not 
obsolete. Dr. Copeland undertook this Herculean 
task and succeeded admirably well, although the 
last page was written some dozen years after the 
first, and that last page concludes not more than 
two thirds of the work, which will require, per- 
haps, years tocomplete it. Thisshows how much 
is done in literature, as well as in other things, in 
saving time, by the joint labor of companies of 
men. For by combination, “ The Encyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine” will be complete this year, and 
up to the day in knowledge. Ho.eazan. 





Notices of New GWorks. 


In the “desultory notes” of “ Holgazan,” our readers 
ry g 


will find notices of many new and interesting works, pub- 
lished here and abroad. We hope that our readers will ap- 
preciate his contributions as highly as wedo. They embrace 
a great variety and are adapted to the tastes and pursuits 
of all classes. The Literary, the Scientific, the Profes- 
sional man, and the amateur can all find something inter- 
esting. Since our last number, we have received the fol- 
lowing new publications. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. New-York, 1844. 


MEDICINES, THEIR Uses AND MopE or ADMINISTRA- 
TION ; including a complete conspectus of the three British 
Pharmacopeias, an account of all the new remedies, and an 
appendix of formula. By J. Moors Ne xican, M. D. 
Physician to the Jervis Street hospital, and lecturer on 
materia medica and therapeutics in the Dublin school of 
medicine. With notes and additions, conforming it to the 
Pharmacopeia of the United States, and including all that 
is new or important in recent improvements. By Davip 
MerepitH Reese, A. M.,M. D. Late professor in the 
Washington University of Baltimore, &c. 


No Cuurcnu witnHovt a Bisnop; or the Controversy he- 
tween the Rev. Drs. Ports anp Watnwricut. With 
a preface by the latter and an introduction and notes by 
an anti-sectarian. ‘“ Semper, Ubique et ab omnibus.” 


Religious literature is too important and extensive to be 
neglected or omitted by a miscellaneous journal. Ourown 
sense, too, of its importance will always impel us to give 
it a place in our columns, and we would rejoice to see it 
substituted for the demoralising trash that has been inun- 
dating the country under the name of “ cheap literature”— 
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often the dearest, even in a pecuniary en that ever was 
presented to a purchaser. 

These remarks are offered partly in reference to some 
useful and pleasing works which will presently be intro- 
duced to our readers. But whilst we will always notice 
and commend Religious Literature, the character of our 
journal will require us to be general and neutral in our ex- 
pressions. We can not indulge in controversy, nor pro- 
mulge our own particular views. 

The late controversy between Drs. Potts and Wain- 
wright bas already elicited considerable attention and 
doubtless, many who, like ourselves, were unable to peruse 
the articles as they appeared, will rejoice to have them 
preserved for their leisure moments in their present form. 
The origin of the controversy was not a little singular. 
At the celebration of the New-England Society in New- 
York city, on the 22nd of December 1843, the orator of 
the day, the Hon. Mr. Choate, U. S. Senator from Mass., 
spoke of certain ‘ who had discovered a Government with- 
out a King and a Church without a Bishop,” which senti- 
ment was received with applause. At the New-England 
dinner on the same day, the Rev, Dr. Wainwright of the 
Episcopal Church, in responding to a sentiment, alluded to 
this remark of Mr. Choate and declared that there could 
be “no Church without a Bishop.” The Rev. Dr. Potts 
espoused the opposite side and a controversy ensued in the 
columns of anewspaper, the Commercial. Ina short time, 
it being supposed that due courtesy was not observed, Dr. 
Wainwright published his views in the paper, without 
reference to Dr. Potts, who animadverted upon them in the 
same. The whole series of articles on both sides is now 
presented in the volume before us. 


Tue Picroriat Biste. We have received the Xth No. 
of this work, which has already exhausted our appellations. 


M’cCu.ttocn’s UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, No.’s 18 and 19. 
So that this valuable work is now near its conclusion. 
Drinker and Morris have all the above for sale. 





WILEY & PUTNAM. New-York, 1844. 


ELEmMENTs oF Loeic, together with an introductory view 
of Philosophy in general, and a preliminary view of the 
reason. By Henry P. Tappan. 


The oratory and compositions of our country would not 
be injured by greater attention than is now paid to the 
study of Logic. The design of the present work is thus 
clearly explained by the author. ‘The deductive method 
comprelends merely the laws which govern inferences or 
conclusions from premises previously established. These 
premises may, in their turn, be inferences from other prem- 
ises and so on, to a certain extent; and just so far this 
method is all sufficient. But it is evident that the evolu- 
tion of premises and conclusions, and conclusions and prem- 
ises, must have a limit. There must be premises which 
are not conclusions from other premises, but which arise 
in some other way. Now, a complete and adequate Logic 
ought to exhibit this other way, likewise : it ought to inform 
us how the most original premises arise, and upon what 
basis they rest. * ® ° « 

“The present attempt, therefore, is to make out the sys- 
tem of Logic under its several departments; and to pre- 
sent it not merely as a method of obtaining inferences from 
truths, but also as a method of establishing those first 
truths and general principles, which must precede all de- 
duction.” The work is handsomely gotten up and is for 
sale by Drinker and Morris. 





ANNOALS. 
Leaflets of Memory and Friendship's Offering. The two 


D. APPLETON & co. ‘time! Toon. 1844, 
GEORGE S. APPLETON. PsILAvELPHIA. 


INCIDENTS OF SociaL Lir£, AMID THE EUROPEAN ALpPs. 

Translated from the German of J. Heinrich Zschokke. 

By Louis Strack. 

This celebrated and popular German author has already 

been brought before our readers in several of his tales, 

which have been translated for the Messenger. “ Floretta, 

or the first love of Henry IV.” and “ Leaves from the Diary 

of a poor Vicar of Wiltshire” will be remembered. We 

can not better introduce the present volume than by extract- 

ing from it the following notice of its author. 

** ZSCHOKKE is a native of Magdeburg, in Prussia, and is 

now, at seventy-three years of age, a citizen of Switzer- 

land—having passed through a very eventful period, and a 

changeful life ; which has enabled him to depict the social 

characteristics, principles and actions of those around him, 

with a novelty and interest equally racy and instructive. 

His parents died when he was young, and he was thus bereft 

of their guidance and instructions. He was edveated in the 

Gymnasium of Magdeburg, which he was enticed to aban- 
don suddenly, by a company of theatriedl strollers, for 
whom he prepared pieces for their exhibition. ‘Buthe sepa- 
rated from those associates in disgust ; and entered the Uni- 
versity of Frankfort, where he studied the belles-lettres , 

with history, philosophy and theology ; and at twenty years 
of age entered upon active life, as an instructor of youth. 
Notwithstanding his admitted qualifications, and his solici- 
tude, he could not obtain a permanent public appointment 
as a teacher; and his application also for a professorship in 
the University of Frankfort, in 1795, was unsuccessful, as 
it was supposed, through the interference of the Prussian 
government, whom he had offended. Wo.uner, the Minis- 
ter of State, entirely controlled Frederic William IL., then 
monarch of Prussia, by facilitating his profligate life, en- 
couraging his superstitious infatuation, and intimidating 
him with pretended supernatural appearances. Through 
Wollner’s instigations, the half-idiot king issued his infa- 
mous “ Reticious Epict,” which enjoined a persecuting 
intolerance and a dogmatic mysticism, altogether incompati- 
ble both with the spirit of the age, and the fundamental 
establishment of the Prussian monarchy. Zschokke wrote 
and published a powerful philippic against that pernicious 
measure ; and the narrow-minded, implacable Rosicrasian 
minister obstructed the advancement of his eloquent lite- 
rary adversary. In consequence of that disappointment, 
Zschokke determined to make a journey into Italy ; but on 
his way, being invited tosuperintend theseminary at Reiche- 
nau, he began his residence in Switzerland ; and through 


ed with the changes of the Freneh Revolution, Zsc 
was a prominent, indefatigable eitizen, and was called 


character during that stormy period. 

“Amid his numerous engagements, he published within 
about twenty years, several valuable works, among which 
his Histories of the Grisons, of Bayariayand of Switzer- 
land, and his Pictures of Switzerland are very popular and 
highly esteemed. A collection of his works in forty volumes 
appeared some years ago, including his Tales and Bio- 
graphical and Deseriptive Sketches—and from those deli- 
neations of Alpine life} the narratives comprised in this 


volume have been selected.” 


NARRATIVE oF a Visit TO THE SYRIAN CHURCH oF 
MESOPOTAMIA ; with statements and reflections upon the 
Present State of Christianity in Turkey, and the Cha- 
racter and Prospects of the Eastera Churches. By the 
Rev. Horatio Southgate, M. A. 


So far as we have been able to read, this is a highly in- 





brilliant Annuals noticed at length in our September No. 
have been received for sale, by J. W. Randolph & Co. 


teresting work. Mr. Southgate’s route lay, in part, along 
that over which Xenophon led “ the ten thousand,” in their 


the whole of the agitations of the Swiss Cantons, connects... 
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immortal retreat. He strikingly exhibits the tide of civili- 
zation that is now setting to the East from the Western 
world. His views as to the importance of purifying and 
christianizing these streams of knowledge, that they may 
bear blessings with them, demand the serious attention of 
al) philanthropists. The debt which the new world owes 
the old should not only be paid, but be paid in the purest 
coin of philosophy and religion. 


FosTer’s MiscELLANIEs, and 


Curistian Morats; ExPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Originally delivered as lectures in the Broadmead Chapel, 
Bristol, England. By John Foster, Author of the Essays 
on “ Decision of Character” and “ Popular Ignorance.” 
These two neat volumes are from the pen of the same 

well known author. The Miscellanies comprise twenty 

Biographical, Literary and Philosophical Essays, among 

which is one upon the correspondence of Benjamin Frank- 

lin. They were originally contributed to “ the Eclectic Re- 
view,” which was established ‘in January 1805, to provide 
an antidote to the irreligious spirit, which then pervaded 
the periodical press of the country.” Mr. Foster’s con- 
 Flection with it commenced in 1806, and from that time to 

1818 he was a frequent contributor. After that time he also 

wrote many articles for it. Some fifty of these productions, 

of which the volume before us contains a part, have been 
issued in England in two volumes, under the Editorship of 

Mr. Price, the Editor of the “ Eclectic Review.” No one 

can peruse the works of Mr. Foster without being improved. 

He wrote with deep thought and with care, and aimed at a 

high purpose in his efforts. 

Chalmers, Horne Tooke, Coleridge, Fox, the Edge- 

worths, Lord Kames, Hume, Southey, Blair, Beattie, &c. 

are noticed in the present volume. 


Rurab Tates Portrayine Sociar Lire; and 
Domestic TALES AND ALLEGORIES ILLUSTRATING REAL 
LiFe. 


These handsome gift books for children need no further 
commendation, than that they are from the pen of Hannah 
Moore. 

Tue Courstor Time. By Robert Pollock. Withame- 
moir of the author, and an ample index, compiled expressly 
for this Edition. 


Tue Comp.aint, oR Nieut THovucuts. By Edward 
Young, D. D. Very handsome Editions of these two 
standard poems. Messrs. Drinker and Morris have all these 
works for sale. 


Nature’s Gems. By Emma C. Empvry. 


We had the pleasure of examining this native produc- 
yn, in its unfinished state, a short time since, at the pub- 
rs. From our inspection we feel confident that it will 
meet every expectation that is raised by the suljoined ad- 
vertisement. ‘The native haunts in which the flowers ap- 
pear are not mere pictures of fancy, but in many instances 
accurate views of lovely and picturesque scenes in Ame- 
rica, where Nature has been so lavish in displaying her 
charms. 


“A Fevely American work will be published in a few 
‘days—Nature’s Gems; or, American Flowers in their Na- 
tive Haunts, by Emma C. Embury, with Twenty Plates of 
Plants, carefully colored after nature, and Landscape Views 
of their localities, from drawings taken on the spot, by E. 
W. Whittlefield, forming one elegant quarto volume, print- 
ed on the finest paper, and richly bound. 

“This beautiful work will undoubtedly form a “ Gift 
Book” for all seasons of the year. It will be illustrated 
with twenty colored engravings of indigenous flowers, 
taken from flowers made, and in most cases colored on the 
spot where they were found, while each flower is accom- 
panied by a view of some striking feature of American 
scenery. The literary plan of the book differs entirely 
from that of any other work on a similar subject which has 


yet appeared. Each plate will have its botanical and loral 
description, though the chief part of the volume will be 
composed of original prose tales and poetry, illustrative of 
the sentiment of the flowers, or associated with the land- 
scape, thus giving the work all the variety of an Annual 
with something more than the transient interest which 
generally attaches to such publications. 


D, APPLETON & Co., Publishers.” 


LEA & BLANCHARD. 


After the notices for the month had been closed the fol- 
lowing works were sent us by Drinker & Morris. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes, 1 vol., in cloth; Dick 
Turpin, the Highwayman, or Rookwood: A Romance by 
W. Harrison Ainsworth; with illustrations: The Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Sciences, Quarterly, for October, 
and the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, part XIX. 





Reviews, &c. 

The Westminster Review. Mr. J. Gill, agent for this 
city. has laid upon our table the September No. of this 
work, just completing its XLI volume. The Editions of 
these Reviews from the press of Leonard Scott & Co. are 
remarkable for their neatness and cheapness, and the pub- 
lishers have often surprised us by their expeditious advent, 
thus giving proof of unrivalled energy and enterprise. 
The present No. contains many important articles ; among 
which is a long and severe critique upon Charles James, 
Bishop of London. Coningsby, that singular union of 
literature and polities, is also handled. Its philosophy dis- 
paraged, but the merits of D’lsraeli acknowledged. We 
also learn from this No. that a French Review is to be 
published in New-York, by G. F. Berteau. Subscription, 
$3 a year. 


We have received the Democratic Review for October. 
Henry G. Langley, New-York. It contains nineteen arti- 
cles on a great variety of subjects, grave and gay, literary 
and political, and a very good likeness of the Senior Editor 
of the Richmond Enquirer. 


Also the Democratic Monthly Magazine and Western Re- 
view. B. B. Taylor, Editor. Columbus, Ohio. Terms 
$5 a year. Froma late prospectus, we perceive that the 
Whigs are also about to start a monthly journal in New- 
York, to be conducted by Geo. H. Colton. Having no con- 
nection with politics, we can only announce these several 
works. 


North American Review :—Graham's History of the Uni- 
ted States. 1n addition to the regular contents of the North 
American, we would invite attention to the proposals of 
Messrs. Quincy, Story, Sparks and Prescott, for an Ame- 
rican Edition of Graham’s History of the United States. 
Mr. Graham was a Scotchman, friendly to this country, and 
spent much time and money in procuring the materials for 
his History, which he has prepared with great care and dili- 
gence. Owing to his peculiar views on some subjects, 
views unsuited to the institutions of Great Britain, the cir- 
culation of the work has been greatly restricted; and he 
died before he received any reward for his extensive labors. 
His son has now presented a copy of the work and the 
original MS. to the Library of Harvard University. As 
some return for this liberality and in order to introduce the 
work to our public, the distinguished gentlemen above pro- 
pose to edit an American Edition, the profits of which, if 
any, are to be invested in some way for the promotion of 
American Historical research. Though we expect to find 
a strong bias in the Historian, yet as a general history of 
the United States, by an able writer, we desire to see it 
patronized and we cordially recommend it. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Little and Brown of Boston, in 4 vols. 
$2 each, as soon as two hundred and fifly subscribers are 
obtained. 


Address Delivered at the Meeting of the Association of Ame- 
rican Geologists and naturalists, held in Washington, May, 
1844. By Henry D. Rogers, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Pennsylvania; F. G. S., &c. 

We return our thanks forthis production. Geology isone of 
those Departments in which American has had something 
like a fair start with European Science ; and amongst Ameri- 
can Geologists, Professor Henry Rogers and his brother Wm. 
B. Rogers, of the University of Virginia, stand preéminent. 
Not only has an extensive Home reputation rewarded and 
stimulated their efforts, but transatlantic honors have been 





awarded them. ‘ The progress of geological Research in 
the United States” is here sketched by a master hand. 
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